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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
<< 
: ie only fresh war news of importance this week was 
received on Friday. On the night of July Srd Lord 
Methuen surprised a Boer laager near Zeerust, took forty- 
three prisoners, and a large quantity of stores and cattle. 
Lord Methuen’s work during the present war deserves the 
gratitude of the nation in the highest degree. . His untiring 
zeal and self-sacrifice in nearly two years of continuous work 
in the field make him the wonder and admiration of the whole 
Army. 

The news from China is still most unsatisfactory. The 
troops are slipping away on their return, but nothing appears 
to have been completely settled, not even the amount of the 
indemnity or the mode in which it is to be raised. Nothing 
is known of the policy actually reigning in Sian—where 
General Tung, who was said to be in rebellion, has regained 
influence, and where Prince Tuan, at the head of a great 
army, is said to be marching towards Shan-si—and 
nothing of the all-important decision as to the future 
capital of China. So far as appears Europe has gained 
nothing except an incomplete promise to pay the costs of the 
war, while vague rumours are circulated of new popular 
associations modelled upon that of the ‘ Boxers.” 
in fact, can be done without six processes, each of which 
consumes time. The Ambassadors propose, the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries object; the Ambassadors threaten, the 
Chinese “refer for orders”; the orders are referred to Europe, 
Turope disputes over them, and thena decision reaches Pekin, 
and apparently sticks there. Asia, in fact, is too much for 
Europe. That would not matter, perhaps, if the question were 
one of dialectics, but all this time the facts are penetrating 
among the Chinese people, who do notlike them. Atrue popular 
rising, which is always possible, would find Europe quite un- 
prepared, and in a state of bewilderment what to do next. 
She must protect herself, but where is the money to be raised ? 
A third indemnity is not to be got out of China. 
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The uneasiness in the Balkans increases. The Bulgarien 
Treasury is so empty that officials are not paid, and the 
Russian Government has been forced to advance a small sum, 
about £100,000, to meet the immediate necessities of the 
Prince’s government. She has also promised a further loan, if 
France will help her, of £3,200,000, with which it is supposed 
all roughnesses can be smoothed. Of course, Russia demands 
obedience in return for her money, and the Court of 
Vienna is growing uneasy. The Hapsburgs are not 
concerned about Bulgaria, but they see, or think they 
see, Russia establishing her influence also in Servia, and that 
kingdom is strictly within their own sphere. There is, 
therefore, unrest in Vienna, which is not diminished by the 








rumours that Prince Ferdinand will marry a Princess of Mon- 
tenegro, with, of course, the warmest Russian approval. 
Altogether, the understanding between Austria and Russia, 
by which the Balkan Peninsula is kept in a kind of uneasy 
quiescence, seems to be in danger of cracking. 


Herr Kaufmann, now a citizen’of Berlin of some dis- 
tinction in his city, was in 1882 a rather violent politician 
who supported Radical candidates for the Reichstag. 
Apparently, he gave some special offence, for, being an 
officer of the Landwehr, he was brought to trial on a charge 
of opposition and sentenced to lose his grade. The Emperor, 
however, interfered, and he was finally compelled only to 
retire, retaining his rank as officer. He has in the succeeding 
nineteen years become more prominent, and was this year 
elected Second Burgomaster, an office so important that the 
consent of the King is necessary. The King has refused it, thus 
establishing the principle that no officer who ever entered the 
Landwehr, however long he may have retired, can ever he 
pardoned for opposition, however constitutional, to the Royal 
policy. The refusal, with its, to us, almost incredible exhibi- 
tion of vindictiveness, has created excitement in Berlin, and 
can hardly, one would think, increase the desire to enter the 
Landwehr service. The apology offered is that the King dis- 
likes the present politics of Herr Kaufmann, but even that 
seems a little too smail for Royalty. 


The rumour that the Continental Powers intend to bind 
themselves by an agreement to boycott American goods after 
1905, when the commercial treaties expire, has this week 
become more precise. It is even alleged that a coming visit 
of Count von Bilow to St. Petersburg has this project for its 
object. The idea is that the great American Trusts, being 
secure of profit from the system of protection, intend to 
undersell all Continental manufactures, and then when they 
are ruined to dominate Continental trade. They must, there- 
fore, be driven from competition by special duties or even 
absolute prohibitions after the fashion of the Milan decree. 
We do not believe the stories, except as suggestions by 
angry Viennese tradesmen, ‘who expect to be undersold. 
Statesmen are too well aware that unless Great Britain 
were included in the tariff war American goods would he 
simply purchased by Englishmen and cent on at a nominal 
increase of price. Besides, trade is not one-sided, and the 
stoppage of all American purchases would be more felt on the 
Continent than the stoppage of American sales to Europe 
would be felt in America. The rumour, however, indicates 
the importance which trade is assuming in international 
politics, and the extreme bitterness produced by commercial 
rivalry. Differences as to tariffs have taken the place of 
differences as to religion. 





M. Delcassé, speaking in the Senate on Friday week, made 
a somewhat i impor tant statement about Morocco. He denied 
that France was in any way hostile to the Moorish Govern- 
ment, though she had recently been compelled to reduce some 
aggressive tribes to order. The Sultan was well aware Uf the 
friendliness of France, and his special mission to Paris was a 
proof that he reciprocated French amity. M. Delcassé admitted, 
however, that the “ mistress of Algeria, which borders for an 
immense distance on Morocco, was bound to watch what 
happens there with a peculiar interest, the legitimacy of which 
nobody can dispute.” The “peculiar interest ”. of a great 
European State in a little semi-barbaric one rapidly develops 
itself, when circumstances are favourable, into a Protectorate, 


and it is nen ds this that the eyes of French statesmen are 
directed. We donot see why Great Britain should object, 
provided that Tetuan and the African Coast of the Straits 
are unaffected, or entrusted to Spa 


in as the Power lezst 
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likely to use such possessions to close the Mediterranean. 


We do not want the Hinterland of Morocco, and it is no 


business of ours to protect the last of the “ Barbary Powers ” 
from the ruin brought upon it by savagery and misgovern- 
ment. It is absurd to keep up a show of jealousy which only 
makes Frenchmen believe that we are the grand obstacle to 
their natural expansion. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times, in a letter published 
on Monday, contributes an important detail to modern history. 
Some of our readers may remember a rumour which spread 
about in 1875, that another war between Germany and France 
was imminent, and that it had been averted by Russia and 
Great Britain. The rumour was true, the danger having 
been admitted by Prince Hohenlohe, the German Ambassador 
in Paris, to the correspondent in order that he might 
help to avert it. The military party in Germany had 
persuaded the Emperor William that France was in- 
creasing its army for offensive purposes, and that another 
invasion was indispensable. The orders were on the point of 
being issued when Prince Hohenlohe, obviously under secret 
instructions from Bismarck, revealed the plot to the Times, 
and by thus warning the Czar and Queen Victoria averted 
the coming catastrophe. But for their intervention France, 
which was by no means ready, might have been crushed and 
reduced into a second-class State. We believe that account 
to be in the main accurate, and it reveals one of the dangers 
of European politics. There is a party anxious for “action,” 
which means war, in every European State, and it sometimes 
obtains a momentary ascendency over the men, seldom 
soldiers, who can set armies in motion. 


The death, which occurred on Saturday, of Prince Hohenlohe 
is not an event of the first importance, but he was a figure in 
Europe. A Bavarian by birth, he took service under Germany, 
but as a Prince of a mediatised house, and still possessed 
of vast wealth, he occupied a somewhat detached position. He 
obeyed instructions, of course, but he looked at politics with 
his own eyes, he disliked violence as rather plebeian, and in 
Paris as Ambassador in 1875, as Stadtholder of Alsace- 
Lorraine from 1885 to 1894, and as Chancellor of the Empire 
from 1894 to 1900, while displaying great firmness, he tried 
hard to understand his adversaries’ position. Though he 
usually yielded to the Emperor, he is believed to have 
counselled him frankly, especially about the risks of his 
policy in China, and he was never accused, even by enemies, 
of either tyranny or cunning. He was serviceable both 
in the Empive and in Europe, and had he had a little 
more of the constructive powers of Stein, who, like himself, 
belonged to a mediatised house, he might have accomplished 
in administration and legislation as much as Prince Bismarck 
did in politics. His Catholicism was very moderate, and only 
increased his tendency to detached views. 


It is believed that the King’s title is really to be modified 
either this Session or the next in order to include and honour 
the self-governing Colonies. The exact formula to be adopted is 
still matter of discussion, and the suggestion preferred has not 
been allowed to transpire, the proposal that King Edward 
should be styled “ King of Greater Britain” being obviously 
jnadmissible. It is newspaperish, if not vulgar. If a grand 
title is desired, we would venture to suggest that it should be 
“King of Great Britain and Ireland, Emperor of India, 
Sovereign Lord of Canada, Australia, and South Africa.” The 
Jatter two words are of immemorial antiquity, and are at the 
same time familiar to the people from their usage in the 
Prayer-book and in the J urors’ oath, who swear to make true de- 
liverance between “Our Sovereign Lord the King and the 
Prisoner at the Bar.” 


The debate on the Navy Estimates in Parliament on 
Friday week was marked by two eminently ableand satisfactory 
statements. In the House of Lords Lord Selborne, after 
mecting the titades of alarmists and the strictures of 
serious critics with a good sense and a straightforward 
honesty which disarmed his opponents, dealt with the ship- 
building programme and the measures taken to make our 
present ships effective. Three battleships, six cruisers, and 
ten destroyers make up the list of proposed new constructions. 


of the ‘Crecy’ class, four of the ‘Formidable,’ and the last two 
of the ‘Canopus’ type. More important even than the fact 
of new additions is the question of increasing the interna] 
efficiency of our Navy. To this Mr. Arnold-Forster in his 
able and luminous statement in the House of Commons 
specially devoted himself. The latest appliances, both 
in machinery and artillery, are being tested and, when 
proved successful, accepted. He dealt in detail with the 
difficult question of boilers, and insisted on “the absolute 
determination on the part of the Admiralty to exhaust all 
that experimental science can do” in order to reach perfection 
on this matter. Mr. Arnold-Forster is a severe critic and by 
no means readily optimistic, and we therefore welcome his 
statement with peculiar pleasure. “We are witnessing to-day 
in the delivery of armour and machinery, and in the con- 
struction of ships, evidence that we are returning to that 
normal and happy state of battleship building which we have 
been so proud to exhibit in past years.” 


The Education Bill No. 2, as it has come to be called, was 
discussed in the House of Commons both on Monday and on 
Tuesday. On Monday the most important speech was that 
by Sir John Gorst, which we have noticed elsewhere. On 
Tuesday Sir William Harcourt indulged in a characteristically 
exaggerated piece of advocacy in which he declared that there 
would be in every part of the country a universal feeling of 
resentment and indignation at the insult offered to the School 
Boards by Sir John Gorst. He appealed to the Leader of 
the House for a very different treatment of School 
Boards.—Truly the cult of those excellent and useful 
bodies grows by leaps and bounds. They are, it seems, the 
only truly democratic bodies in the country, and the only 
bodies that can safely be trusted with the task of educating 
the people; and, finally, it is a kind of blasphemy to chaff 
them.—Mr. Balfour answered Sir William Harcourt’s strange 
speech with great skill. ‘There were some people who can- 
not believe that anybody who is not dull can be polite.” In 
the end Dr. Macnamara’s amendment to the second reading 
was rejected by a majority of 118 (333 to 215). In truth, the 
opposition to the Bill can best be described in Dr. Johnson's 
phrase as “a muddy mixture of pride and ignorance.” Half 
the opposition comes from the intense annoyance of the School 
Boards at the notion of any one “interfering in their kitchen,” 
and the other half from the absurd delusion that the Govern- 
ment want “to strike a blow at popular education and place 
the degraded remnant in the hands of a tyrannous priest- 
hood!” ‘Truly a marvellous indictment. 


The Daily Mail of Monday published a letter from their 
correspondent, Mr. Edgar Wallace—whose letters aud tele- 
grams, we may mention incidentally, have shown an excellent 
temper throughout the war—in which he reiterated the story, 
telegraphed at the time but at once contradicted, that the 
Boers killed the wounded at Vlakfontein. Mr. Edgar Wallace 
states in his letter, sent by mail, that though he was not 
at the fight he took great pains to ascertain the facts, 
and that he is convinced that they are as he gives them. 
At first this reiteration of the story of the killing of the 
wounded, though not specifically denied, was treated by Lord 
Stanley in the House of Commons as unfounded. Since then, 
however, the numerous private letters from officers and soldiers 
that have arrived have given it ample confirmation, and 
in the House of Commons on Thursday night Mr. Brodrick, 
in answering questions on the subject, practically admitted 
the truth of the statements. He read, that is, a telegram 
from Lord Kitchener in which Lord Kitchener says “it has 
been testified by seven men that they saw Boers shooting 
wounded men at Vlakfontein,” and adds that he has ordered 
evidence on oath to be taken. This evidence, when received, 
will be published. 


We can hardly doubt after this that the original state. 
ments made by the correspondents, and in Mr. Wallace’s 
case cut out of his telegram, were unfortunately true. 
Till, however, the sworn evidence is published we will not 
comment further on the matter itself, but we must protest 
most strongly against the exercise of the censorship to prevent 
a correspondent sending home the story on his own responsi- 
bility. If he was giving false news in regard to a matter like 





By January of next year we shall have received three ships 


that in question—z.e., a matter not of immediate military 
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pe 
importance—it is for his employers and the public to deal with 
him. The Censor should confine himself solely to preventing 
news passing over the wires which may be of use to the enemy, 
or may do harm to our own military action. Milton said: “The 
State shall be my governors but not my critics,’ and we may 
add: “The State shall be my Censor but not my special 
correspondent.” If once the Censor is allowed to exceed the 
function of stopping news that is dangerous in a military 
sense, we cease to obtain any independent criticism of the 
war, the military authorities become responsible for the truth 
of what does appear, and we get nothing but a one-sided, 
official view of military transactions. The Censor, in fact, 
becomes the special correspondent of every paper. 


A propos of this incident it may be noted that strong proof 
of the reality of this danger of the Censor overstepping his 
functions, and becoming a special correspondent without 
responsibility either to an employer or to the public, is 
afforded by the Daily Mail last week. It published on 
Tuesday an account of the way in which the Censor dealt on 
2 former occasion with a telegram sent by its correspondent. 
Here the Censor did not merely omit certain expressions used 
by the correspondent, which, whether correct or not, were 
certainly perfectly harmless, but actually inserted words of 
his own which entirely altered the effect of a telegram in regard 
to matters of opinion. Mr. Edgar Wallace, the correspondent 
in question, wrote in regard to a certain action that the 
Yeomanry and the Australians had done specially well. The 
Censor not only cut out the commendation of the Yeomanry 
and the Australians, but also the name of an officer, Captain 
Marker, selected by the correspondent for special comment: 
and substituted the name of another officer, Colonel Owen. 
These facts were formaliy notified to Lord Kitchener 
by Mr. Wallace. 





We do not want to exaggerate the importance of 
this particular incident, but it seems to us that it is one 
which ought to be most strictly inquired into, and that if 
the facts are found to be as stated, the gross breach of 
his duties on the part of the Censor ought to be dealt with 
severely. Correspondents at the front shonld, we hold, 
always add their names to all telegrams, in order that the 
public may be able to exact from them full responsibility if 
they are deceived by false accounts; but how can they do thie 
if the correspondent can plead tampering by the Censor ? 
The Censor’s functions should, as we have said, begin and 
end in the deleting of statements dangerous in a military 
sense. That is the maximum of censorship with which any 
man, soldier or civilian, can be trusted. Look at the result 
of an unlimited censorship. Thousands of men are now saying 
and believing that the Government wanted originally to 
suppress the news of the killing of the wounded because the 
knowledge of such barbarity would interfere with their policy 
of yielding to the Boers. Of course, that is mischievous 
nonsense, but it is the sort of mischievous nonsense which 
always has and always will come from attempts to tamper 
with the Press. 

The much-talked-of meeting of the Liberal party took place 
on Tuesday at the Reform Club, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man in the chair. In regard to the strife within the party he 
declared that they were divided, not on account of real and 
essential differences, but because of the operation of certain 
personal antagonisms which for the last half-dozen years had 
disturbed and paralysed the Liberal party in Parliament. “In 
the interests of those antagonisms grounds of difference are 
eagerly sought out, the importance of smaller differences is 
exaggerated, and energies which ought to be political have 
been personal. Our friends in the country know little or 
nothing of this. They are discouraged, and they are mysti- 
fied. If you go among them—this is my experience when- 
ever I go among them—they say :—‘ What on earth is the 
matier that you people in the House of Commons cannot 
agree; why are you incapable of harmonious co-operation ? ’”’ 
The party would never prosper, said Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, until these cubals were put down, and he appealed 
to all to lend their help in extinguishing them. He could do 
80 with all the more confidence because these cabals had never 
been directed against him personally. 











Ce ee: 


Mr. Asquith in his speech disavowed any knowledge 
of the alleged cabals, repudiated the notion that the 
Front Opposition Bench was a hotbed of personal 
rivalry and rancour, tried to dispel the miasma of sus- 
picion, and ended by a defence of honest differences of 
opinion against feeble and fatuous attempts at compromise. 
Sir Edward Grey supported “my friend Mr. Asquith” with 
regard to the war and to all he had said that afternoon. He 
vent on to strike a note of personal feeling which was nota 
little interesting. Sir Henry Camphell-Bannerman had stated 
that he felt none of the cabals had been aimed et him. 
“That is absolutely true. None have been aimed; none ever 
will be aimed at him. He said that he had suffered from 
it. That is true, and must have been true of any one in 
his position. Well, I, of course, have not been in the party 
as many years as I have been without having made some 
personal attachments, personal attachments which are not 
confined to those with whom I am in agreement about the 
war. I have no personal antipathies. Iam glad that Iam in 
the fortunate position of being too young to have persona] 
jealousies. But I, too, have suffered. Let any one put him- 
self in my place, with the best years of his life slipping away, 
and consider the discouragement and the blight of knowing 
that personal cross-currents existed and were affecting the 
party.” But the only way to get rid of the cross-currents 
was to speak out freely, and to recognise differences where 
they really existed, as they certainly did in regard to the war. 
“JT wish that from the beginning we had been much more 
strong in expressing our differences of opinion about the 
war.” Sir Edward Grey ended by a vigorous attack on the 
Government, and by declaring that he and his friends, what- 
ever might happen, would never join them. 


We have dealt at lencth elsewhere on the situation in which 
the Liberal party finds itself, and will only say here that the 
result of the Liberal meeting has not really been satisfactory, 
either from a party or from a national point of view. 
Nominally a new peace has been proclaimed, and everybody 
bas said that Liberals ought not to quarrel among themselves, 
but nothing has really been changed. In the background of 
reality behind all the talk and cant there remains the old 
personal feud between Sir William Harcourt and Lord Rose- 
bery, which has poisoned the Liberal party. The two men 
are as bitterly hostile as ever, and the henchmen of either 
statesman are as active as ever in trying to finally ruin the 
rival chief. ‘Till that rivalry is somehow put an end to there 
will be no real peace in the party, and no loyalty of the kind 
which is the antiseptic of party can possibly grow up. 


On Tuesday afternoon the Guildhall witnessed a remark- 
able scene. In answer to the request of u deputation repre- 
senting the chief commercial interests of London, the Lord 
Mayor called a public meeting in support of the South 
African policy of the Government. The great hall was 
packed with representatives of every City activity, from the 
Stock Exchange and the Bank of England to the ordinary 
merchant, fully four thousand people, according to the papers, 
standing. Votes of confidence in the Ministers and the 
Government policy were enthusiastically carried. The meeting 
was organised as an answer to the so-called demonstration in 
the Queen’s Hall, and an effective answer it is. 

The Spectator Prize was shot for at Bisley on Thursday 
—twenty-nine rifle sending competing teams—and 
won by the Birmingham Rifle Club. To the team and the 
the club generaily we desire to tender our 
The Mr. Lewis, 


clubs 





members of 


heartiest congratulations. winners were 





Mr. Tye, Mr. Jones, Sergeant Holroyd, and Mr. Stocks. The 
total score was 310,—157 at 200 yds. and 153 at 500 yds. The 


Leatherhead Rifle Club won second place with a score of 
231. We are delighted to note that though the prize was in 
its first year, and therefore unlikely to attract many competi- 
The Birmingham 
Club is, we believe, a Morris-tube ciub, and their fine score 
shows how much of the riileman’s art may be foarnt on short 


tors, so large a number of clubs entered. 


ranges. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PERSONAL ANTAGONISMS AND PARTY 
LOYALTY. 


ji meeting of the Liberal party has come and gone, 

and left things very much as they were. In truth, 
all that was done at the Reform Club on Tuesday was to 
prepare a soothing-poultice in the shape of a resolution, 
and to apply it to the party. But poultices, though 
greatly believed in by old women of both sexes in the 
nursery and in politics, are, nevertheless, very weakening 
things, and Tuesday’s soft, squashy, steaming poultice, 
though it may soothe for the moment, will in reality 
only debilitate the Liberal partv, and make its tissues 
softer and flabbier than ever. Strangely enough, though 
everybody was anxious to apply a poultice, there was 
little attempt to conceal what was really wrong with 
the patient. There was a general agreement that the 
source of all the troubles of the Liberal party was 
personal antagonisms within the party. Every one was 
too timid, or tuo polite, to say who the personal antagonists 
were, but of course every one knew perfectly well what Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman meant when he talked of 
“certain personal antagonisms which for the last half- 
dozen years have disturbed and paralysed the Liberal 
party in Parliament.” But the reticence which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman imposed on himself, as we think 
unwisely, certainly does not bind us. What Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman meant was that the bitter personal 
feud that exists between Sir William Harcourt and Lord 
Rosebery was the true cause of the dissensions in the 
Liberal party. The two men detest each other, and their 
antagonism is so deep that there cannot be union within the 
party till their strife is stilled Their feud is poisoning the 
Liberal party, and till one of them politically overwhelms 
the other, or till the party insists that one of them shall 
submit, and if he will not banishes him entirely and 
finally from the party arena, there can be no peace. 


But granted that this is the truth, as practically 
every one will grant who looks the facts honestly in the 
face, how comes it that the Liberal party allows 
itself to be wrecked by such a conflict, or that the 
principal actors in the struggle do not, in the interests 
of the party, insist upon baving the matter decided one 
way or the other? Other parties have contained 
rivals and enemies, but the rivals and enemies are 
forced in the common interest to keep their hatreds in 
check and to preserve the unity of the party as something 
‘sacred. What are the special reascns that prevent this 
solution in the case of the Liberal party? We believe 
that they are to be found in the lack of party loyalty 
among the Liberals. People are apt to sneer about party 
loyalty, but in reality it is only one degree less important 
than loyalty to one’s country. Without the party system 
our Constitution cannot be properly worked, and without 

arty loyalty we cannot have an efficient party system. 
3ut it will be said—Can party loyalty prevent jealous or 
ambitious or iJJ-tempered men quurrelling? Most cer- 
tainly it can. To begin with, 1f the rivals are inspired 
with true party loyalty they will themselves, instinc- 
tively, be most loath to quarrel. Next, when the 
sense of loyalty is strong in a party the rank-and-file of 
that party will judge anything approaching disloyalty with 
the utmost severity, and there will be sure to be found 
certain strong men in the party who will never for- 
give any marked outbreak of disloyalty. Take the 
oe ease. If Lord Rosebery and Sir William 

arcourt had really been loyal to their party they would 
have made far greater efforts to avoid a aan than they 
did. And even if their antagonism were so great as to 
overcome such control, the party, had it been really in- 
spired with the true spirit of loyalty, would have 
brought an immense amount of silent pressure to 
coerce the rivals into agreement. But say that all 
these influences had failed, and that nothing could 
prevent the two antagonists facing each other in deadly 
rivalry, as they did six years ago and are still doing. 
Even in that case the chief men of a party in which 
the spirit of loyalty was alive would have insisted that 
the matter must be at once fought out and decided one way 
or the other, and that the leader defeated, either by a 








party vote or in some other well-marked manner, should givg 
way and loyally subordinate himself to the victor. If hg 
would not, then he must be forced to leave the party, ang 
even his own most ardent followers, loyal rather to a part 
than to a man, would abandon him in the interests of the 
party, or else leave the party altogether. But, as we know, 
at none of these stages was party loyalty strong enough to 
stop the quarrel. It was too weak in Sir William Harcourt 
and Lord Rosebery themselves to prevent arupture. It was 
too weak in the mass of the party to force the rivals 
to come to terms for fear that the rank-and-file might 
regard them as guilty of the unforgiveable sin of 
disloyalty to the party. It was not strong enough to 
make the chief men of the party insist that the 
rivals should fight their quarrel out, and that the 
beaten statesman should retire frankly and _ loyally 
and leave the ground to his rival. There was not 
enough party loyalty to secure any of these things, with 
the ‘result that there was a sham peace under a sham 
leadership, and that the antagonism between Sir 
William Harcourt and Lord Rosebery went on hidden 
behind a cloud of words, false pretences, and general 
humbug,—to the ruin and destruction of the party. 
As Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said, pathetically 
enough, “Our friends in the country know little or 
nothing of all this.” But though they did not kmow 
it, a furious and bitter personal struggle was, in fact, 
going on behind the cloud, and depressing, or inflaming, 
or distracting, as the case might be, the immediate chiefs 
of the party who watched it at first hand. 

Why has party loyalty suffered so pitiable an eclipse 
in the Liberal party? Why should they have lost 
what they once had and what their opponents possess? 
We believe that the loss of party loyalty 1s due to the fact 
which Sir Robert Giffen so well brought out the other day, 
though with a different application. The greatest of 
modern painters, Jean Francois Millet, said, and said 
truly: “L’Art ne vit que de passion, mais un ne peut pas 
se passioner de rien.” So we may say of parties. Parties 
only live on zeal, but one cannot be zealous about nothing. 
The Liberals have, in truth, little or nothing in regard to 
which they can be zealous,—to which party loyalty can 
attach itself. In that fatal day when the Liberal party 
abandoned its old faiths and traditions and took up the 
cause of Home-rule, it ceased to have principles in which 
the seeds of party loyalty could grow. The mass of the party 
never really adopted Home-rule as their political principle. 
Drugged by the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone, they did lip 
—service to Home-rule, but they never believed in it. 
What could more demoralise a party, what could be more 
fatal to the growth of the true party loyalty, than this 
obviously insincere pretence that the party was deeply 
stirred by the desire to grant Home-rule, and that -it 
was determined to carry it at all costs? Inspired, 
not by a principle, but by a paradox, the Liberal party 
became an organised imposture, and in the sodden 
ground of political sophistry and cant the vigorous 
and healthful flower of loyalty refused to grow. Those 
who live on make-believe are not likely to be zealous and 
enthusiastic. But though the half-hearted or sham 
adoption of Home-rule and so non-Liberal principles was 
the chief cause of the decay of party loyalty, a contributory 
cause is also to be foundin the exaggerated deference that 
was paid up to the time of his death to Mr. Gladstone. 
The Liberals, for the most part, made an idol of their 
great leader, and gave to him as an individual what was 
meant for the party as a whole. Thus loyalty to the 
party became merged in a personal loyalty to Mr. 
Gladstone. The result was that when Mr. Gladstone died 
the personal loyalty perished with him, and could not 
be restored to the party from which it had been originally 
subtracted. Englishmen, be their party what it may, 
cannot afford to make an idol and bow down to it as 
did the Liberals to Mr. Gladstone. Such slavish adora- 
tion must ruin any party and any leader. 

But though it is easy to see what is the cause of the 
uncontrollable outbreak of personal antagonisms in the 
Liberal party, and how that cause originated, it is by no 
means easy to find a remedy. Nevertheless, the essential 
thing to consider is how to restore loyalty to the 
party. The first thing to do is to stop the antagonism 
between Sir William Harcourt and Lord Rosebery. 
But though that might have been comparatively easy 
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six years ago, it is now well-nigh impossible. Still it must 
be attempted, unless the task of restoring the Liberal 

arty to vigour is to be abandoned in despair. It 
seems to us that the only thing now is for some real Jeader 
to come forward, to put himself at the head of the party, 
and to teach the duty of loyalty to it and to its 
leader while he remains leader, but not after he 
has ceased to be leader. If Lord Rosebery would do 
this, and would make it clear that his care is in no 
way for himself but only for the general interests of his 

arty, it is still possible that he might rally it and 
rebuild its broken altars. But is it likely that Lord Rose- 
bery will do anything of the kind? Can any one who has 
watched his career during the past six years think it 

robable? It is far more likely, we fear, that he will sit 
apart, not in silence, but in an atmosphere humming with 
the whispers of intrigue, and while retusing to act himself, 
will prevent any one else from taking the place he declines to 
fill. He has paralysed his followers in the past and turned 
their devotion to naught, and it seems only too likely tha 
he will continue to do so in the future. Meantime,—sunt 
lacrymee rerum. It is difficult to restrain a sense of strong 
sympathy and pity for the band of able and devoted men 
who look to Lord Rosebery as their leader, and yet get no 
light or leading from him. As one thinks of them, indeed, 
one cannot but recall the famous lines in which Byron so 
well depicted the pathetic fate of the men who trusted to 
the Stuarts :— 

“The gallant Cavaliers who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign or reign.” 





THE ATTRACTIONS OF OFFICE. 


T is a fact of importance to our current history, though 
it is noticed only by those who look on without joining 
in the struggle, that the attractions of high office are 
seriously declining. Great political position has long 
caased to offer pecuniary advantages, and at. a moment 
when huge salaries are paid to the able, the “emoluments” 
of office seem to the ambitious and the fortunate positively 
contemptible. The regular “pay” of a first-class politician 
never exceeds £6,000 or £5,000 a year—the Lord Chan- 
cellor is not paid as a politician, but as a great lawyer— 
and he only gets that at intervals, and usually after he is 
fifty. We doubt if any of our leading men on either side 
have ever made by politics £2,000 a year from forty to the 
time of decease, and need scarcely say that this is poor pay 
even for a professional man who has risen to thetop. For 
aman in business who has done well it is a result which 
his rivals would stigmatise as failure, more especially as 
only an exceptional man, or one exceptionally placed, can 
accumulate anything out of it for the benefit of his family. 
The expenses entailed by a great political position, with its 
necessary corollary, neglect of private affairs, eat it all 
up. Sinecures have been abolished, patent places have 
all disappeared, and of pensions for politicians there are 
none, except what may be described as a charitable grant 
to Cabinet Ministers who have served a certain number of 
years and are unusually poor. Wealth has become more 
attractive than ever, because life for the wealthy has become 
so exciting; but no man now regards office as a road to 
fortune. The ambitious young man who desired wealth 
might turn colonist, or merchant, or shipowner, or 
“financier,” but it would never even occur to him to use 
his capacities in trying to be first or second among work- 
ing politicians. 

“So much the better,” say many, and though we think 
they under-rate the value of capacity to the country, and 
are mistaken in thinking that because pay is poor there- 
fore the road is open to the humble, we shall not waste 
energy in demurring to their point of view. It is not 
possible to raise politicians’ pay, and we content our- 
selves, therefore, with noting that it is very poor, very 
uncertain, and entirely valueless as a help towards that 
usual object of ambition,—a decent provision for one’s 
family. Nor are the other advantages in any way in- 
creasing. In rank, for example, there has been a percep- 
tible decline. A Cabinet Minister while in the Ministry 
is, no doubt, a social somebody, and if he has the needful 
fortune may after atime claim a Peerage, and so send down 
his name as one of the class in front to future generations, 
but once out of office, that is, for half his mature life, the 
“Right Honourable” does not help him mucheven in society, 








and unless he goes on fighting successfully he is just as 
soon forgotten as any rival in any profession. A good 
judge, a general who has won a battle, a business man 
whose name makes a new enterprise, finds in society quite 
as much of that half-conscious deference which, pace Mrs. 
Oliphant, is the true root of her “mystical charm of rank.” 
The politician, unJess, indeed, he becomes a European 
personage, is hardly repaid in rank for his long and weary 
climbing, and certainly he is not repaid in power. Of 
power, indeed, in its true sense, the right to make his own 
volition executive, to exalt or to depress all who approach 
him, hardly any is left. At the very top the Premier can 
still distribute honours, and some preferences for perma- 
nent office which are greatly valued, but the usual success- 
ful politician of to-day has only, instead of power, the rightto 
assist in persuading a Committee which collectively possesses 
an initiative and can give orders. In his own department, 
if he is a governing man, he can do a little, but even 
there he is hampered at once by traditions which he 
must not break and experts whom he must not dis- 
regard. To remove an agent whom he distrusts is the 
next thing to impossible, while to promote a junior 
whose capacity he has discerned with rapidity is 
considered “very bold,” and, unless rewarded with 
immediate success, very irregular, or even rash. We 
doubt whether to-day Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts 
combined could make a Commander-in-Chief in the field 
of an officer with General Wellesley’s record at forty years 
of age. Minor patronage, which was once an immense 
source of influence, Ministers have surrendered, the people 
believing, under a singular illusion, that the distribu- 
tion of patronage by competitive examination, which 
really confines minor office to the specially educated, is 
favourable to democracy. The writer can remember when 
a Minister was a kind of Providence to his district, every 
father looking to him for his son’s chance of a promising 
start in life. There is, in fact, no reward left for the 
successful politician except the sense of having beaten his 
competitors, which, owing to the British temperament, is 
seldom acute, and the pleasure of serving his country, 
which with the better Englishman is both genuine and 
great, but which is nowadays purchased at a heavy price. 
The actual work of a Minister, which used to be light, is 
now severe, quite as severe in many departments as that 
of the great professionals who have the compensation, 
unknown to politicians, that they are “paid by the piece,” 
that is, that each new bit of work helps them nearer to 
success. The work, too, has become exceedingly complex, 
that is, the man who has to give orders has to consider a 
variety of reasons for and against any course, many of 
which once hardly existed, and especially a criticism 
which when the work is at all important often 
becomes terrible. It is not that the criticism is of 
the old bludgeoning or intentionally insulting kind. 
Manners have grown milder, and critics milder with 
them. Billingsgate has ceased to be common, and 
comments, like that which the Daily News made a few 
days ago on Mr. Brodrick, that “he was beneath con- 
tempt,” besides being rare, do not matter to their object ; 
but there is a flood of criticism, almost always well 
expressed and often based on information derived from 
experts, which it must be exceedingly hard to bear. 
Everybody has an opinion about everything, the number 
of the well-informed has enormously increased, and the 
House of Commons, though it knows quite well that there 
must be in most cases half a dozen good alternative 
plans of which the Minister can only adopt one, usually 
listens with a sort of chuckle to well-worded descriptions 
of the other five. A Minister nowadays requires tha 
temper of an angel, and even when he possesses one he has 
to be patient under a tedium, “the drip, drip, drip of 
dilatory debate” among men three-quarters informed, 
which is to many a nearly unbearable form of mental 
torture. Imagine listening to a sermon of six hours on a 
text only too well known, and then think what Mr. Balfour 
has to put’ up with on an Education night, or a night 
devoted to the comparative merits of steamers’ boilers. 
The demand made on the intellect and the knowledge 
and the temper is almost unendurable, and, but that 
politicians train themselves to a kind of self-control akin 
to that of an expert witness under cross-examination., 
would produce nightly explosions sometimes witnessed 
in a Vestry suspected of too much tolerance for jobbing. 
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The politician has, in fact, come to resemble rather an 
overworked, underpaid, and much badgered professional, 
rather than the successful man who fifty years ago was 
the envy not only of his rivals, but of that whole upper 
crust of the nation which was capable of understanding 
his achievements. 

The consequences are manifest. The ablest young men, 
nd especially those who detect in themselves the quality 
of eificiency, are shrinking from political careers, while 
those who enter upon them become after a period of con- 
tinuous effort often marked by promises which are not 
kept, jaded, limp, disinclined to new work, anxious, above 
all, to avoid proposals likely to be “contentious.” They 
become, in fact, aged in mind as they advance in years, 
and this in a period when the cry all around is for energy, 
hopefulness, receptiveness, everything which distinguishes 
men still young. The people wish for a William II. of 
Germany in every Department, and have so arranged 
matters that almost every Minister on both sides shows 
himself a Hohenlohe, of much ability, of far-ranging 
knowledge, of immovable suavity, but giving the impres- 
sion of force worn out. We do not know where a remedy 
is to be sought, but there is something Spanish about the 
successful politician of our day which sometimes makes us 
doubt whether a British Government can ever be very 
strong. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF GERMANY. 

UR countrymen are saying, sometimes with a note of 
alarm in their voices, that Germany is rushing 
forward under the guidance of her Emperor to a position 
in which she will be a formidable rival to Great Britain ; 
but that is not quite the view of observant Germans. 
They suspect that Germany is getting a little strained. 
The Emperor is an able man and, above all, a zealous one, 
but the effects of his feverish activity, though it has 
stimulated the life of Germany, are not all beneficial. He 
has absorbed both the initiative and the veto in himself 
so completely that all other important persons have 
become phonographs, either silent or repeating only the 
thoughts he has breathed upon their surfaces. With the 
possible but not yet proved exception of Count von Biilow, 
there are no great men in Germany any more, or if they 
exist they feel it expedient to efface themselves. If the 
Emperor dicd—and even he is mortal—or fell sick, or for 
anv reason ceased to attend to his overwhelming mass of 
duties, Germany would lie like a fine watch whose main- 
spring has slipped or broken. The first Emperor, though 
not his grandson’s equal in intellectual power, gathered 
great men around him, so that when he disappeared the 
machinery went on as if the motive force were intact. 
That will not be the case when William IT. passes, and 
those who admire him most feel that too much has come 
to depend upon one brain, that it might be impossible in 
his absence to keep the policy of Germany continuous 
and energetic. Germans grow restless when he is out 
of Germany, even for a short holiday, as if they 
felt the heart of the country beating slower. He 
has, it must be remembered, as yet founded nothing, 
not even a transmarine dominion. The German colonies 
in Africa are so far failures, producing no money 
and attracting no colonists, while the far more hopeful 
enterprise in China has as yet not succeeded. Germany 
has no dominion in China which really pays, and no clear 
prospect of obtaining any. The great expedition to Pekin, 
which was to change the face of the Far Hastern world, 
has as yet only yielded a doubtful promise that its costs 
shall be paid back. Her external trade has increased her 
carrying trade, and her Fleet, which is to protect them both, 
willincrease greatly if thenecessary expenses can be borne, but 
the naval stations, which are to be the bases for naval enter- 
prise, have not been obtained, while of the wide land which 
is to relieve the congestion of German population no 
square foot has yet been secured. The “dumping 
ground” is still to seek, and this “dumping ground ” 
is more necessary to Germany than even to Great Britain, 
for her population increases faster and has less to live on. 
As yet it is impossible to say that the Emperor, with all 
his insight and his couyage, has done more than prepare the 
way for future successes, which may or may not arrive, but 
which in any case are terribly dependent upon his personal 
support. 





es 


In internal affairs the prospect is not even quite go 
good. The Army has been mado stronger than it was, 
but neither French nor Russians think it comparatively 
stronger than it was in 1870, one grand result of the 
Emperor’s desire to attain to military perfection havi 
been to develop new military energy im all the States 
around, even the Austrian system having been quickened 
by it into new life, while the French is almost bursting 
with its new blood. Of new soldiers of genius there is as 
yet no sign, while there is some reason to believe that the 
military ideas of 1870 have hardened into axioms, which in 
actual conflict may prove inapplicable. War, nowadays, is 
like a game of cribbage, in which it is useless to win 
many points if your adversary is able to win them 
too. The new preparations have demanded new expendi- 
ture, new taxes have been imposed, und the new wealth 
which was to meet them is not immediately available. 
The expansion of industry, on which such hopes have been 
built, turns out to be parily fictitious. Great efforts are 
being made to conceal the truth, but all the evidence 
creates a belief that industrial speculation in Germany has 
been pushed on too fast. There has been a mania for new 
companies and insufficient markets for their goods. While 
the banks could sustain the companies, feeding them with 
cheap money, they did fairly well, but the banks which are 
sound are unable to continue that practice, and the industrial 
concerns, already affected by the fall in prices caused by 
overproduction, are almost at a standstill. No companics 
are paying what they did, and a great many will pay 
nothing, to the despanr of shareholders, who usually pur- 
chased the shares with money borrowed on mortgages, 
which also, owing to the pressure, are called in. There is, 
in fact, no money easily procurable anywhere, for Germany 
is naturally a poor country with a soil only moderately 
fertile, and she has had no time to accumulate the vast 
capital which in Great Britain, America, and France 
enables the population to tide over a rush of misfortune 
and wait for better times. As the first thing hoped for from 
the Emperor was that his policy would enrich all classes, 
the result is an increase of discontent and its correlative 
Socialism, a gathering impatience of the heavy taxation, 
and a disposition to resist all further demands, however 
needful new supplies may be to perfect the plans on which 
the Emperor’s heart is set. As, moreover, the Conserva- 
tive classes have suffered most, those classes are most re- 
sentful, and the Imperial Government finds itself deprived 
of their support just when it is most urgently 
required. 


The storm will pass after a time; but Germans, like all 
people with much cultivation and little money, keenly feel 
pecuniary losses. There will be nothing akin to Revolution 
even in the English sense of that word, society being much 
too strongly organised, and the strength of Parliament too 
little developed, but confidence in the Emperor has been 
shaken, criticism will be sharper, and the pressure of 
hostile opinion in the confederate States will be felt more 
heavily by the central Government. The Emperor will be 
compelled to move more slowly, and at least delay his 
creation of a new Navy and a system of canals; while he 
will be forced to greater caution in his foreign policy. In 
that department of the State he is legally independent, 
but it is not easy to make treaties which will impoverish 
classes already irritated by pecuniary losses, it is impossible 
to prevent distrust growing up among allies, and it is, 
above all, hard with a people already sullen to carry 
out energetically a policy which at heart they regard 
with dislike oi suspicion. That policy, which is to 
build up by transmarine adventure a power to be felt 
throughout the world, may be a wise one, but it can only 
be carried out by a willingness to make sacrifices, and 
Germans begin to think the sacrifices too great already. 
Germans will see, we think, at home a recrudescence of 
Parliamentary opposition, and abroad a great reluctance 
to be on bad terms with the greater maritime Powers, who 
can spoil all the work—it is not really much—that has 
been already accomplished. All that is favourable to 
peace, which is never so much in danger as when the 
Emperor thinks the time has arrived for one of his great 
strokes, but it is not favourable to the German dream of 
claiming at least a share in the supremacy of the seas. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND ENGLISH 
PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


HE nation owes a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Chamberlain for the persistent energy and loyalty 
with which he has maintained his connection with the City 
of Birmingham. By doing so he has set an example which 
was greatly needed to be set in English provincial life. A 
eneration ago the first thing which was done by a citizen 
of a great commercial town who throve and grew famous in 
the commercial or political world was to cut off all con- 
nection with his own town. The great cuunty magnate 
remained true to his county, and, to whatever office 
he attained, was always proud to keep up his county 
connection, to join in his county’s public life, and to 
represent its interests. The town magnate’s way of 
showing himself a magnate was to cut his connection with 
the town, to go into the country, and to become a county 
as opposed to a town grandee. We do not for a moment 
mean to say that the town magnate who had risen to wealth 
by commerce and to power by getting oilice, always 
or generally did this in an offensive way, and let it be 
known that he considered he had risen out of a lower into 
a higher sphere. In most cases he remained on excellent 
terms with his old town home, and was very likely extremely 
proud, in theory, of being a Manchester or a Liverpool or a 
Leeds man, as the case might be, but he tended to “ drop 
away,” to find his interests outside the town, and to bring 
his children up to regard themselves as belonging to this 
or that county rather than to the old town. This 
aititude was not resented by his former fellow-townsmen, 
but was regarded by them as natural and reasonable. 
When a man had become great he was considered too big 
for the town, and even if he took part in the town life 
it was, as it were, from outside as a county magnate and 
not as a citizen. 

Mr. Chamberlain has by precept and example always 
fought against this attitude towards town life, and we are 
clad to think that he has found many followers throughout 
the country. The thorough and stimulating way in which 
Mr. Chamberlain has identified himself with the life and 
growth of his own city was most strikingly exemplified in 
Birmingham last Saturday, when Mr. Chamberlain, dressed 
in. the robes of the Chancellor, walked and sat in state with 
the Senate and professors and oflicers of the Birmingham 
University at the first public conferring of degrees. That 
ceremony may, in a seuse, be said to be the culmination of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal of city development. He began his 
public life with an intense desire to create and develop a 
feeling of local and civic patriotism in the people of bir- 
mingham, and when he had himself passed out of the local 
political arena into that of Imperial politics he still kept 
before him the duty of inspiring and maintaining a keen 
and vigorous municipal life. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that forty years ago the idea of civic life in the true 
sense was almost non-existent in England. People looked 
upon a town like Birmingham as merely a very thickly 
inhabited section of the country which required an efficient 
administrative and rate-collecting body to do the common 
work of the inhabitants. The notion that anything more 
was required than good paving and lighting, good 
sanitation, and sound finance was hardly discoverable. Mr. 
Chamberlain and the men who worked with him — 
for he, of course, only gave a specially vigorous and 
characteristic expression to an impulse which stirred 
many minds as well as his own—had a very diiferent 
view of what a city should be. Without doing any- 
thing that could weaken the wider patriotism, he 
insisied that the inhabitants of a city should be intensely 
loyal to, and proud of, their own city, and that they should, 
in fact, regard it with the affection and pride with which 
the Greeks in classical times and the Italians in the Middle 
Ages regarded their cities. This true municipal spirit 
was to bear fruit by making the city, as it were, self-con- 
tained and largely independent of outside inf!uences. The 
city must not only be in a position to satisfy its own material 
needs and govern itself well, but it must supply stately 
public institutions and encourage a dignified public life. It 
must not be necessary for the inhabitants to go to London 
if they wanted to see the treasures of ari and science or 
to consult learned books. ‘There must be picture galleries, 
museums, and libraries on the spot to gratify these 








tastes. In education, again, the town must be self- 
sufficing. There must be not only primary schools in 
order to comply with the law, but higher education must 
be supplied by a public school which should be actively 
im touch with the city and its life,—not merely seated in 
its midst, in it but not of it. Lastly, the city must have its 
own University, which, though specially regardful of the 
industries of the town, must be at the same time a true 
University,—a place where knowledge of all kinds is taught 
and tested, and where true learning in all its branches is 
encouraged. With the ceremony of Saturday this ideal of 
municipal life may be said, we will not say to have been 
completed, for nothing which is growing can be called 
complete, but crowned. Birmingham has, in fact, shown 
the true civic patriotism in the best possible way. In its 
active administration, its splendid public buildings, its 
museums and galleries, its Grammar School, and now in its 
own University, it has given outward and visible expression 
to that spirit. 

Finally, Mr. Chamberlain, though a Cabinet Minister 
and one of the foremost statesmen of his time, has, 
as we have noted above, set an example which shows 
that a man, to whatever heights he may rise, can never 
rise so high as to be above taking a personal interest 
and share in the life of the town to which he belongs. He 
has proved that a man may remain a patriotic townsman 
even though his mind is occupied with the most moment- 
ous of national and Imperial concerns, and that high 
office in truth offers no excuse for cutting oneself off 
from municipal life. It is our fervent wish that in future 
men who occupy positions and have careers similar to 
that of Mr. Chamberlain will imitate his loyalty to 
his town, If they do we shall find the great problem 
of the future—ie., how to keep a vast urban popu- 
lation from degenerating morally and physically—easier 
of solution. If the great, men of our towns were to con- 
tinue to live in or near their towns, and to share the social 
life of those towns, it would be far harder for physical con- 
ditions inimical to the health and happiness of the towns- 
people to grow up. ‘The poor are too dumb and too 
indifferent, and the majority of the middle class are too 
fiercely busy to trouble much about the conditions under 
which they live. Hence, in and around our cities we see 
the air, the land, and the water contaminated and befouled 
by carelessness and waste. If it were the custom for the 
men who have thriven most in our great cities to remain in 
them, we may be sure that a great deal more would be done 
to prevent the wilful and wasteful pollution of our cities. As 
itis, however, the men who could most easily and effectively 
protest against the evil physical conditions of our city life, 
and who have the power znd leisure to do so, withdraw 
from the cities into the country. If they remained towns- 
men, as Mr. Chamberlain has, and as men under similar 
conditions do in France and Belgium and Holland, we 
may be sure that we should soon see our cities fitter places 
in which to breed up a healthy race than they are now. 
We should have less smoke in the air, less refuse in the 
rivers, and less destruction of the elements that make a 
healthy life possible. Jf men stuck loyally by their towns 
when they had thriven in wea!th and position, we should, in 
a word, have a better town-bred stock. Mx. Chamberlain, 
at any rate, gives his fellow-countrymen a true lead in 
this matter. Let us hope that in the next generation his 
example will be widely followed, and that success won in 
a town shall not mean desertion of the town and its 
interests by the successful man. 











THE TRUTH ABOUT THE COCKERTON CASE. 
r all the opponents of the Fducation Bill No. 2 
played their cards as cleverly 2s Mr. Bryce, the resist- 
| ance to it would be more formidable than with their actual 
tactics it is at all likely to prove. Mr. Bryce attacks the 
Bill for its omissions, for being only a fragment of a 
| larger measure, for attempting to establish incidentally 
| and by a side wind a principle which, if it is to be 
| established at all, should be the subject of comprehensive 
| legislation. This is perfectly fair criticism. Ministers 
| 


have done all these things. The first Bill of 1901 was 
inferior to the Bill of 1896; the second Bill of 1901 is 
| inferior—very greatly inferior—to its immediate prede- 
cessor. But a crew which has suffered shipwreck is 
naturally anxious to save what they can of the cargo, and 
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the new Education Bill cannot be fairly judged except by 
reference to the Bill whose place it has taken. It repre- 
sents just so much of the former Bill as the Government 
think they can make sure of passing in the time, and with 
the machinery still at their command. In taking this 
course they are necessarily exposed to two fires. Why 
have they not done either more or less,—brought forward 
a complete Bill or left the subject alone? If any one is 
so innocent as to answer this inquiry on its merits, he will 
no doubt find himself in a difficulty. In the abstract 
Education Bill No. 2 ought to be a very different 
thing from what it is. But when we have to do with a Bul 
introduced late in the Session to take the place of one 
that has been withdrawn for want of time in which to pass 
it, we are very much in the concrete. It contains no more 
than it does because if it did it would run the very same 
risks that have proved fatal to Education Bill No. 1. 
It contains as much as it does because if it did not 
Ministers would have nothing to show for the time the 
question has already occupied. Mr. Balfour has all along 
insisted that the prescut Bill should be regarded as merely 
a fragment of the one he withdrew. Without this it would 
be unintelligible, with this its meaning becomes clear 
enough. It aims at making a change identical with that 
which the former Bill was meant to make. But whereas 
the former Bill made the change in detail as well as in 
principle, the present Bill makes it only in principle. The 
reason of this difference is proclaimed by the date of the 
second reading. On July 8th time becomes of the 
essence of the Parliamentary situation. But those who 
have known the former Bill have no right to complain 
that its successor has been sprung upon them. It is 
simply the essence of the Bill with which they are familiar 
applied to the particular schools affected by the Cockerton 
judgment. They asked to have a Bill which should be 
limited in this way, and they have it. It is hardly reason- 
able to ask in addition that it should be limited so as to 
give effect to a principle which they like, rather than to 
ore which the authors of the Bill like. 


Sir John Gorst had more than one method open to him 
of moving the second reading. He might have’ dealt 
seriously with the spectre which the Opposition have con- 
jured up of a Government bent upon the destruction of 
elementary education, and scheming to effect this deadly 
purpose by the murder of its only friends, the School 
Boards. He might have composed his features and sei him- 
self seriously to show that County Councils elected by the 
ratepayers are not anti-democratic in origin or likely to be 
anti-democratic in action. He preferred, and we think 
rightly preferred, to deal with the alleged consequences of 
the Cockerton judgment, and to show that, even if nothing 
were done to guard against these consequences, the incon- 
venience would be very trifling, and in some cases positively 
beneficial. The Cockerton judgment decided two points, 
—that the elementary school rate could only be spent on 
elementary instruction, and that School Boards can give 
instruction only to children. The first of these points 
affects something less than a thousand children. They 
are the children in higher-grade schools who are receiving 
instruction under the old Science and Art Department. 
The second point affects something under four thousand 
children, still in elementary schools, but above fifteen years 
of age. But it also affects a much larger number of 
persons attending evening schools,—as many, it may be, as 
two hundred and twenty-eight thousand. The case of the 
children now illegally receiving instruction in science and art 
out of the elementary school rate can hardly be held to call 
for legislation. The whole of England and Wales cannot 
show a thousand of them, and if they were transferred to 
secondary schools, they would receive a better education in 
these very subjects. The scholars over fifteen in elementary 
schools are more numerous—nearly four times as numer- 
ous--but the one observation that their case calls for is 
that they are getting their education in the wrong place. 
It is probably true that something in the nature of 
secondary education may usefully be given in higher 
elementary schools, where there are clever children whose 
parents ure willing to keep them at school a year or two 
longer than is customary in their class. But boys or 
girls who can remain at school when over fifteen have no 
business to be in an elementary school. Their proper 
place is in a secondary school. There they will be asso- | 
ciated with young people of their own age and receiving a 





Cee | 
similar education, whereas in an elementary school they 
form an exceptional class, and are likely to get cither less 
of the teacher’s attention than is good for them, or more 
of it than is good for the other children in the school, 


This same reasoning applies still more forcibly to the 
case of evening schools. Sir John Gorst has been at the 
pains to inquire rather carefully into the character ang 
value of the attendance at these schools. The numbers og 
the roll make an imposing total, and when we hear of go 
many students being “turned into the streets ” in conse. 
quence of the Cockerton judgment we are tempted to 
think that their education will greatly suffer. Oy 
anxiety is soon relieved. Sir John Gorst takes the case of 
the Battersea Park Road School, which has 230 frea 
students on its roll. Of these 102 come for reading and 
writing, and in these subjects instruction is given for 47 
hours in the year. But of the 102 students only 10 
attended as much as 10 hours in the year,—less than one 
hour in each month. It may be said, perhaps, that boys 
or girls who reach fifteen without being able to read or 
write are either hopelessly idle or hopelessly stupid, that 
in the more advanced subjects—in arithmetic, in book. 
keeping, in commercial geography, in shorthand—we shall 
find a very different state of things. But what do we 
find? Arithmetic is taught for 99 hours in the year to 
158 students. Only 26 of them attended as much as 
12 hours. Book-keeping—“ one of the commercial subjecis 
now so much in vogue”—is taught for 72 hours to 38 
students. Only 10 of them attended as much as 12 
hours. Commercial geography is taught for 64 hours to 
152 students. Only 29 of them attended as much as 12 
hours. Shorthand is evidently a subject to which the 
managers attach much importance, since they teach it for 
162 hours in the year. Moreover, the attendance is 
better, for there are actually 42 students who attend as 
much as 12 hours out of a possible 162. But for the 
majority—the great majority—being turned” into the 
street can have no terrors. They are in the street already 
by their own free choice. 

We cannot say that we are much surprised at these 
figures. They show what we have never doubted, that 
free education implies compulsion, that if the student is 
under no obligation to attend the only thing that can 
make him attend regularly is the knowledge that if he plays 
truant he is wasting his money. This is proved by the 
fact that this inadequate attendance is peculiar to the free 
schools. In the Polytechnic and other schools carried on 
by the Technical Committee of the London County 
Council every student attends on an average more than 30 
times in the first 30 weeks, and each attendance means 
2hours. This is an education which is worth giving—which 
an education which consists in the brighter examples of 
one hour’s instruction per month can hardly be called. 
Nor is it only that these free schools keep students from 
going to better schools; they actually draw away students 
who are already in better schools. ‘In the bulk of the 
towns of this country there is actual chaos in this evening: 
school education system.” The same sort of education is 
being given in rival schools, some maintained by the rate- 
payers and others by the taxpayers, with the result that 
public money is wasted and education degraded by the 
prominence given not to what students ought to learn, but 
to what is likely to tempt them into one school rather than 
into another. 


The Opposition have often wished that Sir John Gorst 
could be unmuzzled, so as to be able to show what a good 
educationalist he is. Their prayer has been granted ; we 
wonder how they like the answer. 








THE NEW STANDARD OF WEALTH. 

EW people are quite aware of the degree to which the 

measuring scale of prosperity has altered within the 
last few years. Fifty years ago, though incomes had for some 
time been swollen by the profits of trade and manufactures, 2 
man who derived £10,000 a year from land or secure invest- 
ments was still accounted rich. Many had a great deal more, 
and a few six or eight times as much, but it was supposed that 
that income would give a man well placed in society anything 





he could reasonably want, either for the comfort of his house- 
hold or the maintenance of his position. No reasonable father 
would have objected to such a man proposing to his daughter 
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eens 
on the score of his insufficient means. Lord Beaconsfield, 
then Mr. Disraeli, and one of the keenest observers of society 
who ever existed, fixed the figure even lower, declaring that 
with any basis of good management eight thousand a year 
without drawbacks was a veritable Aladdin’s lamp. He was 
aman of simple tastes, and probably under-rated the outlay 
necessary for a more varied life, but still it is undeniable that 
ten thousand a year “solid” was considered sufficient to keep 
up avery good establishment indeed. It will do that even 
now if its possessor wants only two houses, has no specially 
costly habits, and devotes a little care and time to the 
management of his own affairs, but it is no longer wealth. 
That begins with £20,000 a year, nor will the possessor of 
that formerly splendid income feel, if he lives up to his 
position, as free from care about money as if he were really 
rich. It will not occur to him to call for“ more curricles,” 
asthe Anglo-Indian nabob, who had possibly half-a-million 
producing six per cent., is said to have done. When 
be has paid for his country house, with its modern gardens 
and hired “shootings,” for his London house and _ its 
occasional entertamments, for his wife’s and daughter's 
dresses, for a “ fair” moor in Scotland, for a modest yacht for 
six weeks in the year, and for an annual trip to the Continent, 
he will find that the amount of free money left to gratify his 
personal tastes is very little indeed, much too little to enable 
him to commence great improvements, or try experiments, or 
seek for excitement in racing or collecting, or, in fact, do 
anything whatever without counting the cost. He does not, 
in fact, feel the freedom which is the grand advantage of 
wealth, perhaps its sole advantage as compared with com- 
petence, still less the sense of complete exemption from 
pecuniary anxieties. “It has never occurred to me,” said an 
old brewer of whom the present writer knows something, “since 
I was eighteen to have to think of money,” but then he spent 
five thousand a year, and had very nearly thirty. It is not of 
such a man that we speak, but of one who, having twenty 
thousand a year and a good position, wishes to live as his com- 
peers do, not exactly wasting, but getting out of life all that it 
has to give, and getting it continuously through enjoyments, 
or excitements, or luxuries, call them what you like, varied 
with each succeeding season of two months. He has 
not a pound too much, even if he is a fair manager, 
and will find that he has to avoid many expenses which 
his richer neighbours incur almost without thinking, and 
that he is not reckoned over any wide countryside us 
a man of very large means. He will not have to live 
quietly, or to keep himself notably out of the usual routine 
of his rank, but the new prosperity of the country has 
altered the scale of everything, all luxuries have increased 
enormously in cost, though necessaries have not, and at the 
end of the year he will begin to think whether this or that 
outlay could not be economised. 


This is true, even if, in addition to his £20,000 a year, he 
inherits the “plant” of a luxurious life, but if he is a new 
man, or for any other reason has to start afresh, his plight is 
amuch worse one. The novelists who write about fortunes 
and who always forget that there are fifty-two Sundays in a 
year, usually forget also what that plant costs. Suppose Mr. 
Semi-Creesus has made or inherited what used to be the 
magnificent sum of half-a-million sterling, he will find it 
very difficult out of business to invest at four per cent., 
for thongh Americans obtain seven, they do it by trust- 
ing industrial speculations, which the average English- 
man once out of the City thinks too uncertain for his 
children’s future. We will, however, allow him four 
per cent., which, on  half-a-million, is £19,000 a year, 
that is, £20,000 with the shilling Income-tax, which is de- 
ducted before the income reaches him, taken off. He has to 
buy a town house, which will cost him £20,000, and a country 
house and estate in a pleasant county, which, with the neces- 
sary rebuilding to suit his special taste, will run away with 
£80,000 or £90,000 more. There is the income of the estate, 
to be sure, to come to him, but he will find that when he has 
paid for repairs, and scolded his bailiff for the losses on the 
home farm—indispensable, you know, for supplies—satisfied 
his tenants’ complaints, and paid his rates and his tithes, and 
hired the extra shootings his keepers are anxious for, and 
provided for the upkeep of his park with its lodges and gates 
and, above all, roads, that income is almost a negligible 





quantity. Then there are two great houses to be well 
furnished on a scheme in keeping with his new position, 
which implies a few good pictures, and some marbles, and 
many books, all new and paid for at prices which bear no 
resemblance to those they will fetch one day at auction. He 
will be fortunate if the bills leave much of £20,000, that is, he 
will have spent in setting up or installing himself £130,000, 
or, in other words, reduced his free income to £14,000 
a year, a sum which, as he approaches fifty, will be 
further reduced by allowances to his sons, pens‘ons, 
and other “claims” which have grown upon him to, say, 
£10,000 a year, which is too little for the scheme of life he 
has adopted. He will be well fed, well lodged, and well 
horsed, according to the ideas of men of his type, but he will 
not be as free from the consideration of money as the really 
rich man is, but will worry about the position of his children, 
and be anxious in a rather shamefaced way that his sons 
should not seek portionless brides. 


To perhaps three-fourths of our readers the words written 
above will seem pretentious nonsense—a chapter by Ouida— 
but the other fourth will know that they are true, and, more- 
over, that their truth is not based on any wastefulness or 
luxuriousness peculiar to the present day. There was as 
much luxury and waste when £10,000 a year was a splendid 
fortune as there is now, perhaps more, because there was, if 
the historians of society will allow us to say it, more ostenta- 
tion, though it was not intended to flaunt wealth so much 
as to “keep up” rank. Nobody now drives with out- 
riders. The change has arisen naturally from increased 
prosperity, from a great enlargement of the possibilities of 
enjoyment, and from an equal enlargement of men’s percep- 
tions as directed to that end. There are so many more rich 
men that everything they seek for, especially fine houses, 
fine furniture, and opportunities of sport, has risen in 
price by leaps and. bounds till, to take a single example, 
the shooting and fishing of a rich man here and in 
Scotland and Norway will cost him from £2,000 to 
£4,000 a year. The scale has altered, and to keep among the 
first few requires means which to our grandfathers would 
have appeared immense. We see no proof that vice has, 
increased—certainly that of gambling has not, though it is 
far too prevalent—and we are not sure about the wasteful- 
ness. There seems to be more of it because there is more 
money wasted, but is the proportion greater? We think not, 
the number of the sensible and the thrifty having increased 
as much as that of the spendthrifts, while the proportion of 
the philanthropic has been indefinitely enlarged. Our grand- 
fathers did not chronicle everything as we do, and much of 
the appearance of mad luxury which now distinguishes 
European society everywhere is due to the excessive desire 
for advertisement, which makes smart society positively 
histrionic, and to the eagerness of newspapers to supply to 
millions of quiet readers what helps, we must suppose, to 
give an impression of colour to grey and monotonous lives. 
What strikes us rather as the special evil of the generation is 
an increase of the force of whim—of the inclination, that is, 
to gratify impulse without reference to old restraints—and of 
a certain reaction against goodness, because the value placed on 
it is seen to be gathering strength. It is very difficult to define 
or describe this reaction, which has more of intellectual 
pessimism in it and less defiance of Heaven than such move- 
ments have usually had, but it is to us very perceptible, and 
is, we are told, very bitterly felt by many of the older 
agencies of benevolence. They alone, their conductors say, do 
not benefit fully by the new scale of wealth. “I suspect,* 
said one keen man who has devoted his life to good works, 
“ that philanthropy as it was yesterday is wearing itself out,” a 
prediction which it is not pleasant to hear. The decay is not, 
however, a result of the new scale of wealth, which has 
much less consequence than is supposed, except, perhaps, in 
increasing dangerously the new perception of the almost 
limitless freedom which money in large amounts can give. 
That is probably bad, but we do not know that it is worse in 
its consequences than the small greed which in poor socicties is 
apt to be universal. If the social microscope could be turned 
upon a small French or Austrian hamlet, as it is turned often 
upon a British park, we should perhaps modify our opinion 
of wealth as the only or the main cause of demoralisa- 
tion. 
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THE SOCIAL SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 
WV R. BERNARD HOLLAND has made a selection from 


the works of the German mystic, Jacob Behmen, 
“Dialogues of the Supersensual Life,’ by Jacob Behmen, 
Edited by Bernard Holland (London: Methuen and Co., 
3s. 6d.), who was born in the last quarter of the sixteentl 
century. Mr. Holland prefaces his little book by a life and 
criticism of the theologian, and this introduction is not the least 
thoughtful and suggestive part of a book which suggests 
thought from cover to cover. The object with which Jacob 
Behmen wrote his meditations was to prove the reality of the 
“supersensuul life,’—of that life which is independent of the 
body, and will continue to exist after its decay. The oulting- 
tion of this life of the soul became his one preoccupation, and 
he believed that it could only be profitably pursued hy com- 
plete withdrawal from the life of the world. The method of 
this withdrawal is the subject of his dialogues. Unlike his 
spiritual brethren in the Catholic Chureh, Jacob oe 
sought no help from outward circumstances in preparing his 
inner solitude. He retire] into no cloister but that ‘of his 
own heart. He sought to attain “the true quiet of the soul 
wherein no creature can molest thee, nor even so much as 
touch thee,” all the while continuing “in the honest practice of 
his craft and attentive to his domestic affairs.” He believed that 
only in complete loneliness of spirit, in moments of complete 
passivity both of the intellect and the will could be heard the 
divine voice which teaches spiritual things. Those who would 
seek the higher life must resien “ their wills up to Him and 
suffer Him to play upon them what music He will.” They 
must strive to bring the soul into a region “where nothing 
cleaves to it,” for “it is nothing but our own willing hearing 
and seeing which hinder us from coming to the supersensual 
life.” Wholly destroy,” he teaches, “that which thou callest 
thine, as when thou sayest I or myself do this or that.” God 
he describes as the Universal All, Nature as the Universal 
Want. That man, he tells us, “who hath entered with his 
will into Nothing hath found All Things.” In the matter of 
dogma, Jacob Behmen’s position is a very modern one. He 
looked behind the formularies of*the Churches to those truths 
which they embody and preserve ; ¢ consequently he refused all 
polemical discussions, declaring that “ he who is born anew of 
the Spirit of Christ is in the simplicity of Christ, and hath no 
strife or contention with any man about religion,” for “ the 
Kingdom of God econsisteth not in knowing and supposing but 
in Power,” not in intellectual acquiescence but in the new birth. 
to which we must come by “the melting down of the will.” 
Heaven and hell, he says, are not places, but states. 
“ Whither goeth the soul when the body dieth?” asks the 
scholar of Theophorus, his master, at the beginning of the 
Third Dialogue. “There is no necessity for it to go any 
whither” is the reply. There isno entering into Heaven or hell ; 
“as a man entereth into a house, or as one goeth through a 
hole or casement into an unknown place.” Heaven is to be 
found “without travelling one foot for it wheresoever thou 
findest God manifesting Himself in love,” while hell is “the 
etornal forgetting of all good.” All places are alike to the 
soul, “for what place can bound a thought.” 





The sedative charm of this bock is difficult to describe, or 
even in short quotations to illustrate, The reader as he goes 
from chapter to chapter seems to be breathing a perfumed 
atmosphere alive with harmonious sounds, such as seemed 
occasionally to enwrap the mystic after long reverie. But as 
the spel!, which Behmen undoubtedly knows how to cast, 
begins to wear off, he cannot fail to ask himself whether this 
state of complete detachment, this readiness to “leave all 
things that love and entertain us,” this endeavour “to 
throw ourselves by faith beyond all creatures above, and 
beyond ail sensual perception and apprehension above dis- 
course and reasoning into the mercy of God and into the 
sufferings of our Lord,” is an essential part of the Christian 
life. For our part, we do not believe that it is. A 
preoccupied existence, dead to every feeling but that of 
religious emotion, cannot surely be the “more abundant life” 
which Christ came to bring to us. <A capacity for religious 
ecstasy may be the end and aim of Buddhism, but it is not 
the end and aim of Christianity. The knowledge of God is 
the common object of ail religions, which are diversified by 
their methods of secking that knowledge. The speciality of 


a 


——— Ts 

the Christian religion is the identification of the service of 
‘od with the service of man. St. James declares the love of 
God to be incompatible with hatred towards men. The first 
object of Christianity is to produce “the fruit of goog 
works,” by which fruit alone, Christ tells us, can we judge thg 
value of any religious teaching. Undoubtedly inward with. 
drawal—the throwing of the mind into a state of religions 
trancee—inust tend to hinder this dual service. Christianity 
teaches altruism, but not the destruction of the ego; it 
seeks os bend, not to “melt down,” the individual will, Tf 
we “enter into nothing with our will” we shall do nothing 
worth having. To seek to lose our individuality is 
‘moral suicide. Christianity reveals to us, in a glass darkly, 
through perhaps an anthropomorphic medium, the essentig| 
element of personality in the all-pervading spirit of good, 
from which element we also draw the inestimable gift of our 
own personalities. We are not using against Jacob Behman’s 
theory of the spiritual life the common argument used agains} 
the Mystics, that by separating too entirely the outer and 
inner life they fall into laxity of morals. Nota trace of this 
element of decay is to be found in his writings. Absolute 
purity of life he considered necessary to the “ quiet of the 
soul,” and those who desire to enter the supersensual state 
must experience “a mighty hunger and longing desire after 
penitential sorrow.” But it was resignation rather than 
righteousness that he sought, submission to the Christian law 
rather than activity in accordance with that law. He sought 
the health of his soul only by preserving it from sin and 
contamination, as a man might seek the health of his body 
only by preserving it from germs and infection. Such a 
system, while avoiditig disease, does not tend to robust 
strength. Inward isolation, even if it exists together with 
outward benevolence, is not, we believe, consistent with the 
highest Christian ideal. Christ founded upon earth a society 
—a brotherhood — which would, he taught, ultimately 
embrace mankind. The secret of its strength was to 
lie in union. Its members were willingly to share each 
other’s joys and sorrows, and were to believe in some 
mystical power inherent in their corporate life. “ Where too 
or three are gathered together there am I,” said Christ, 
Strength in the troubles of life was to be found in religion, 
but the religious spirit was to be in some mysterious way the 
outcome of human sympathy. Who in trouble would care for 
the cold sympathy of a soul apart,—shut up in its own 
devotional peace? Is it not unmanly to withdraw from the 
battle of life, whose issue can never be a matter of certainty, 
but only of faith and of hope, in which we are enjoined to 
“rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep?” St. Paul paradoxically affirmed the strength of his 
Christianity when he declared that “I could wish myself 
accursed from Christ for my brethren’s sake.” He knew that 
no such position was possible, because in “the love of the 
brethren” lay the essence of Christianity. In the parable 
of the sheep and the goats Christ claims all’ acis of 
charity as done to Himself, not because they were done 
thinking of Him; evidently they were not in the ine 
stances he mentions, for those men whom he calls “the 
blessed of my Father” deny that their good acts were 
consciously so done. ‘ When saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
or hungry” they ask? The distinction between worship and 
right action is nowhere emphasised by Christ. Christianity 
aims not at separating, but at fusing, the outward and inward 
life. Men are to glorify God by their good works. It is no 
doubt terribly true that the more a man cultivates good 
relations with his fellows, the more he loves his friends, the 
more keenly he is interested in his work and in the progress of 
events, the harder must be the wrench of death, which 
may separate him from them all. But faith demands of us, 
not complete assurance, not an easy bargain, but willinguess 
to risk all for “the hope that is in us.” We are to put 
our talents out to usury rather than lay them up in a napkin. 
If we destroy our mental and sympathetic powers, forgetting 
that “every good gift cometh from above,” we sball 
slip half-dead out of this world, having “forestalled the 
agony,” as Newman advised, but we may awake half-alive 
in the world unseen; a passage without pain may mean an 
arrival without joy. Why was the larger half of Christ's 
teaching directed to the training of men for brotherhood, if 





by it he only intended to prepare them for isolation ? 
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THE FOAM-FRINGE AND THE WINDS. 


Y the sea precipices of the West the foam - fringe 
and the winds are the greatest of all natural forces. 
These Atlantic winds, wave-compelling, rock-destroying, 
drive the hosts of ocean, rank behind rank, to the onset, and 
search from foot to crest each face and crevice of the tower- 
ing cliffs. The foam and surge, the bondslaves of the winds, 
the heavy and light artillery of the ocean bands, are the 
visible agents of destruction, and on the Cornish coast 
develop a power so awful, with a display of form and motion 
so sublime, that the imagination could never picture one half 
of the volume and immensity of the forces of the air and 
deep. When the southerly gales come tearing across the 
Atlantic, up the mouth of the Channel, they rush into 
Mount’s Bay, and, spinning round as in a ealdron, beaten 
and resilient from headland to headland, make their last and 
fiercest onset on the serpentine walls of the Lizard Penin- 
sula. From Poldhu aud Mullion, over to the Lizard 
lights, is the climax of the struggle between the forces 
of earth and air, the rocks and tempests, in which the 
sea intervenes as the willing and mighty ally of the 
kingdom of the winds. It is a battle of armies in 
position, a set piece of natural combat, in which the 
meeting of the hosts is veiled in mist and smoke and 
spoutings, and earth and sky re-echo the thunder of their 
war. The fighting line is the foam-fringe, which comes into 
action then, as we watch it from one of the black projecting 
towers of serpentine which guard some deep cove in the 
Lizard front. From the blue deep of the bay, under scuds of 
storm wrack and shafis of light, the waves advance with a 
frontage of miles, blue rank behind blue rank, and ever rising 
and sharpening towards their summits. The front ranks pass 
by the watch-tower, bursting invisibly on the left where the 
buttress projects, but the right mile of wave has not yet hit 
the coast. Part does, smiting the heads of the cliffs in 
succession and exploding like mines in smoke and spray; part 
rushes on in the cove below till we see the back of the waves, 
green and translucent, as wrecked sailors do, rising between 
us and the shore, till the billow rises, curls over like 
a scroll, and then pours forward the rolling fields of 
foam. The whole frontage of the bay holds nothing 
but this sea froth, into which the jade-green, sun-pierced 
mountains of water are ever pouring fresh floods from ocean’s 
store. Acres and acres of foam lie weltering there, some 
dashing 100ft. over the squared, black, yellow-stained cliffs, 
some eddying round or falling back on the sands of the cove, 
some following the spin of the waters round and floating on 
half-seen solid sea, lapis blue or green. This welter of the 
sea divides into three forms: the solid sea water; the white 
water, which is sea and air mixed by the toppling of the 
wave or its explosion on the rocks and precipices; and the 
true foam, which is made of sea bubbles stuck together like 
a lump of skates’ eggs, and often detaches into masses like 
sponges, large and smal], and floats inland in such flights and 
incessant driftings as to form a separate and peculiar 
feature of the fringe of these Cornish precipices. 


The spray, which dashes over the cliff faces when unbroken 
waves hit the rocks, is solid water finely divided, wetting and 
stinging, and destroying or blighting even the hardy vegeta- 
tion of this strange and awful coast. From the top of Gue 
Graze, near Kynance, and on the cliffs adjoining, the forms 
and force of foam may be seen as at a “private view,” for no 
one is there to share the sight but the ravens and the falcon 
on the cliffs. Across the inlet is a wall of black serpentine, 
3800 ft. high, veined with invisible green, and patched with 
orange below where the spray does not fall. The serpentine 
wall stands upright, above a black cavern, Ogo Pons (“ ogo” 
means “cave” in old Cornish), bored out by the Atlantic waves. 
Above, the serpentine is capped with short turf and Cornish 
heather and thrift. The whole cove or bay is one inlet of 
green foam-edged bellying surge, dipping, heaving, swelling, 
contracting and expanding, with the rolling froth eddying 
this way and that, and smashed and drowned at regular 
pulsations by the green and white outpouring waves 
from the main ocean. As these roll in like minute-guns 
their right flank hits the projecting cliff before they 
break, and as from a cannon’s mouth the smoking 
Spray rises in a column wide and high as a cathedral 


tower. From base to summit this column of spray ever 
drenches the cliff, and keeps it wet, black, and bare. It curls 
over the summit, and throws itself, widened and wind-borne, 
on the turf mantle at the top, and as the spray of a fresh 
fountain makes all the grass green within the spread of its 
refreshing dew, so the pillar of salt spray has turned all the 
acres of grass on which it falls into a tawny brown and 
bronze. This spray is violently thrown; it does not float 
upwards; but the winds here help to carve the rock, even as 
the sand-grains carve the crags round the Sahara desert. 
Vexed by the spray, baked by the heat, and frozen in winter 
cold, the marble-like face of the serpentine cliffs cracks at 
fivst into square blocks, whose sheltered sides are slowly 
overgrown by an exquisite bloom of greys, and powdery 
yellows, and green lichenous dust, like pastel smoothed on a 
dark grey ground. These split and split again, and are then 
carried in tiny squares to the top of the cliffs by the wind. 
For the wind plays strange tricks as it strikes the cliff face 
from the open sea. In a forty-mile gale blowing straight 
from the ocean you may stand on the cliff edge, if at 
a height of over 200 ft. from the water, almost in a 
calm. This is one of the mysteries of this home of the wind 
and foam, and is explained thus. All the wind force which 
strikes the cliff face rushes upwards, perpendicularly with 
the face of the precipice, and with greater violence than the 
horizontal force which strikes the air above the summit. 
Thus the vertical ascending wind acts as a screen from the 
horizontal blast, and the watcher on the cliff is shielded 
from one blast behind the protection of the other. It 
is on this upward blast that the seagulls float in gales close 
to the cliff face, It also scrapes off and carries upward from 
the serpentine little loosened cubes of the rock, green and 
dark azure, and streaked with bloody red where it is fresh 
broken, and lifting these above the cliff top, drops them on the 
flat summit when the horizontal blast overpowers the ascend- 
ing one. The turf is strewn with these little chips of the 
wind’s undoing. Against lower cliff faces the course of the 
winds is more wilful. The foam flakes trace its currents, and 
mark in their slow and devious flight the course and winding 
of these wandering winds. In Dollar Cove, a low-browed 
circular niche in the black coast, some 30 yds. across, with 
a cave under the eastern side, the towering waves rolled 
before an ocean breeze on the ebb tide had piled masses 
of sea froth, brewing like wort, 4 ft. deep on the strip 
of sand which lay at the feet of the rock face. Into the 
cove, and against the shore, the wind blew steadily, and flakes 
and masses of the froth, of all sizes, from that of an apple to 
the rope fender of a coaster, detached themselves from the 
mass, rose, and followed the course of the wind. There were 
four main currents, each as clearly marked by the successive 
and slow travel of the froth masses in air as is the current 
of boiling water by the sawdust in a chemist’s flask. Some 
rose on either side of the little horseshoe of rock, travelled 
slowly up the face of the cliff, and then moved off right and 
left inland along two depressions in the down above, where 
they made a long trail of slowly expiring bubble masses. 
Others, when they reached a point to the right or left 
of these ascending winds, turned backwards in a curve, 
followed the horseshoe towards the outer edges, and 
then curled back over the sea, following in the air 
almost exactly the same course as the refluent waters were 
taking below. This cove is possibly named from a Dutch 
brig, the ‘Dollard,’ laden with wheat, from Trieste for Fal- 
mouth, in 1862. One of the crew saved himself by jumping 
on to a rock and climbing the cliff. The captain, his son, and 
four seamen perished, and the ship went to pieces in ten 
minutes. But a month later, at low water, some fishermen 
made their way into the cave, or “ogo,” the bottom of which 
is always awash, and there found parts of the masts and spars 
of the ‘Dollard,’ which had been churned about in this sub- 
terranean cavern ever since the wreck. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
AE: 
SEAMEN’S RESTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The interesting ceremony which took place on Thursday 
at Limehouse, when the Duke of Fife and the Lord Mayor 





of London laid the foundation ef a new Seamen’s Rest for 
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London, is, I venture to think, worthy of more than mere 
passing remark. First, because it is a hopeful sign that amid 
the enormous and continually growing volume of philan- 
thropic outlay, the greatly increased burden of taxation, and 
the enhanced cost of living, the claims of our merchant 
seamen to our highest sympathy and consideration are being, 
in some measure at least, successfully pressed upon us. The 
great society, whose headquarters the present building will 
become on completion, has for over eighty years been instant 
in season and out of season in urging those claims, and it has 
accomplished a vast amount of good, not merely directly by 
its own efforts, but by its example in stimulating the founda- 
tion of other societies with like aims, although perhaps 
working on different lines. But it will be found that the 
money expended by these societies, taking them altogether, 
is but a mere drop in the ocean of benevolence for which this 
country is justly famous. Not only so, but even these 
funds come principally from the pockets of a few who give 
largely, rather than from widely spread moderate sub- 
scriptions, exactly the opposite of what should be the case 
if the merchant seamen were estimated by the people of 
this country at their true value. For instance, the need 
of the present Palace of Poor Jack has been a crying 
one with the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society for years. 
The site, one of the most excellent that could possibly be 
found in London, has long been secured, but in the midst of 
its multifarious uses for its income the Society looked in vain 
for the appearance of any hope that they would be able to 
arise and build. And apparently, although the sum they 
needed, £24,000 in all, was comparatively insignificant com- 
pared with the importance of its object, they might have looked 
in vain had not that shrewd, as well as openhanded, philan- 
thropist, Mr. Passmore Edwards, come forward last year and 
started them with a gift of £6,000. So they thanked God and 
took courage, with the result that they have now in hand more 
than half of the sum required. In like manner did Mr. Samuel 
Smith, M.P., present to the Seamen’s Mission in Liverpool a 
splendid building for a Sailors’ Rest, which is erected upon 
the site of the old “ Lighthouse,” one of the most notovious 
dens of infamy which used to curse Liverpool. Nosuch large 
benefactor has yet come forward to help on the werk of build- 
ing yet another fine Rest in our own sailor-town—viz., the one 
by the side of Green’s Home in the East India Doek 
Road—but there are gratifying signs already manifest 

that the interest lately aroused in the merchant seaman 

is being felt there also. 

Unfortunately, even now it will be found that the great 
majority of people will, upon the subject being thrust 
into their notice, inquire somewhat languidly: “ Well, what 
are seamen’s Rests? and why should they be provided 
for seamen?” Now, if one had any hope that such a 
question would be asked with the intention of acting upon the 
answer, it would be well worth while to devote many pages to 
giving the information required. At present, space being here 
so very precious and only available at all through your 
generosity, Mr. Editor, I can only say that the usual sea- 
men’s rest is a building run on the lines of the ordinary 
workmen's institute without the classes, and with a constant 
recurrence of religious services, generally on inter-denomina- 
tional lines,—that is, with no proselytising for any particular 
form of the Christian religion in view; which no visitor is 
compelled to attend, but to which every effort is made to 
induce him to come. Aggressive temperance work is also 
carried on as a matter of course. But the principal charm 
of places like these is that they provide for the seafaring 
wanderer an oasis whereto he can retreat out of the usual 
gloom and squalor of sailor-town. They are clubs of which, 
without any introduction, he is an honorary member, into which 
he can enter not by favour but as of right, knowing that they 
have been provided for him alone. If he be areading man, there 
are books and journals in plenty; he may smoke and play at 
such games as sailors love, gambling, of course, being taboo; 
he may ask advice with the certainty of getting it freely and 
of the best; and he will find at any time the utmost interest 
taken in him and his affairs freely and without any suspicion 
of getting anything out of him. It is not an easy matter to 
get a sailor into one of these places for the first time (he is 
one of the shyest of mankind), but once he becomes a visitor 
he usually remains a constant one whenever opportunity | 


allows, 


they any claims above their fellow-workmen ashore? The 
commonest courtesy extended to a visitor abroad who ig 


afford all the luxuries of a fine hotel, and he may not be in 
any sense a useful member of the community. The average 


provide; and in the exuberance of his joy-at sudden freedom 
he usually walks straight into the most obvious of traps. The 
shore has a bewildering influence upon him, he sees so little of 
it. And being by Nature, as we all are, prone to choose the 
wrong way and reject the right, he is thus doubly liable to 
disaster. We are all his de»tors, how much $0 it is exceedingly 
difficult to realise, but at any rate we ought all to understand 
that we in no sense make him an object of charity when we 


| help to provide him with a haven of refuge in the- midst of 


shore perils. If he were a workman ashore we might ask him 
for a nominal subscription. As it is, to do so would he dis. 
honest, since he will only, in the nature of things, use the 
Rest for atiny portion of each year, and in many cases he 
will make a tour of all the ports during a series of years, 
There are higher and holier reasons than these, which should 
occur to most of us, but the space so kindly allotted me 
being more than filled, I must, with many thanks, close my 
letter.—I am, Sir, &e., F. T. BuLwen, 
P.S.—Since writing the above I learn, with profound 
gratitude, that Mr. Passmore Edwards has supplemented hig 
gitt with another £2,009, FOODS 8, 


THE REHABILITATION OF MR. RIODES, 
[To Tue Evitor oF THE “ SpecTator.” | 
Srr,—Only lately has my attention been called to your issue 





of as far back as March 28rd last, containing, « propos of 
“The Dead-Set against Sir Alfred Milner,” an elaborate (if 
able) apologia of Mr. Rhodes, by “CO. B.” And as I have 
good grounds for saying that there does exist some danger 
of an organised attempt being made to rehabilitate Mr. 
Rhodes in Cape political life, will you allow me to offer a 
somewhat belated reply to the letter referred to 2 The whole 
point at issue is this: Does Mr. Rhodes’s past career warrant 
the attempts from time to time now being made by his friends 
by little ballons d’essai tentatively and feelingly sent up by 
such inspired Colonial organs as the Diamond Fields 
Adveriiser or tne Eastern Province Herald to  foist 
him once more into the Premiership of this Colony? 
Quite apart from grave “sins of commission” in the past (so 
pithily summarised by you in your editorial note to “ C. B.’s” 
letter)—to wit, his gift of £10,000 to the Irish rebels, 
the trail of finance that pervades the whole of his 
“Imperialism,” together with the “Jameson Raid” as the 
crowning act of folly—Mr. Rhodes’s public utterances from 
time to time for some reason betray such monumental 
inaccuracy and confusion of mind that it should be impossible 
for him ever again to be allowed to resume the task of lead. 
ing and guiding Colonial public opinion. Did not Mr. 
Rhodes—whose knowledge and experience of South Africa is 
unequalled, and to whom most men would have confidently 
looked for a clear and accurate expression of opinion—assur® 
his hearers, not once, but repeatedly, that “ there would be no 
war, and that the Boers would climb down at the finish”? 
“The greatest unpricked bubble in existence” has been his 
happy description on one occasion of the Boer military 
organisation! Nothing to many minds can be more 
amazing than Mr. Rhodes’s most recent public pronounce- 
ment of all, that we are not engaged in fighting the Dutch 
in this war, but “only Krugerism”! Now, if there is one 
lesson (out of the many) taught by the war more clearly than 
another, it is that the English nation is now, and has been, 
engaged in a death-struggle with the Dutch element in this 
country, pur et simple, as to who should be “top dog” in 
South Africa. As for Mr. Rhodes’s services during the siege 
of Kimberley—admittedly great, but on which his friends are 
disposed needlessly to enlarge—Dr. Conan Doyle in his book 
makes the significant comment that “he gave freely (¢.e., from 
the resources of De Beers) what otherwise would have been 





commandeered.” Mr. Schreiner again (ex-Premier of this 


Why should such Rests be provided for seamen? Have 


of any standing in society is to put him up as an honorary | 
member of the clubs, yet he is sure to be a man who cay -: 


sailor, however, is always abroad, always a stranger when he - 
geis ashore. Shoals of predatory creatures lurk for him; he - 
is looked upon as their lawful prey, the gift their gods - 
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Colony)—to whose restraining hand and loyal influence it will | shop. I am ready to welcome the more decent manage- 


be found, when the true and inner history of this war comes 
to be written, was due the all-important fact that the Cape 
Colony did not join the enemy en masse in the initial stages 
of the war—has testified from his seat in the Cape 
Parliament that Mr. Rhodes could never intervene 
latterly in the debates of that Assembly without intro- 
ducing into them ‘the atmosphere of a human pig-stye.” 
Lastly, Mr. F. J. Dormer (no mean authority on South 
African questions, and whose recent book would seem to 
have attracted too little attention) has pointed out with 
absolute accuracy that the keynote and mainspring of much 


of Mr. Rhodes’s political action in recent years hus been | 


personal vindictiveness against those whom he has made up 
his mind to be “even with.” Such, then, are some of the 
credentials on which persistent, if insidious, attempts are now 
being made to inflict Mr. Rhodes once more on Cape political 


life. Most thoughtful men, one would have thought, would | 
be perforce constrained to concur with Mr. Dormer’s drastie 
conclusion, that with such credentials Mr. Rhodes has, for | 
| which they had already had? We are told that the managers 


the rest of his natural life, rendered himself the “one man 


absolutely impossible ” to be ever again entrusted with any | 


voice or share in the future settlement and destinies of South 
Africa at the most critical epoch of its history.—I am, Sir, 
&e., X. R. 

[Those who agree with our South African correspondent 
have it absolutely in their power to prevent Mr. Rhodes being 
again entrusted with political influence, and we sincerely 
trust that they will be steady in their resolve to keep him out 
of polities when Mr. Rhodes appears—as no doubt he will—in 
his favourite character of the great Amalgamator, this time 
not of Diamond Companies, but of Dutch and English, But 
the work of keeping Mr. Rhodes out of Cape politics must be 
done in South Africa, and not here. If the Colonists are 
unwise enough to let him come back he will necessarily be 
accepted here. We cannot dictate to self - governing 
Colonies who are to be their statesmen. The choice lies with 
the Colony.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE REFORMED PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
[To THE Epirorn OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—Lord Gyey tells you (Spectator, June 29th), to appease 
my fear that his Trust will increase the number of public- 
houses, that whenever a licensing authority may decide that ct 
is desirable to grant a new license, an association of public- 
spirited gentlemen who stand high in the esteem of their 
neighbourhood will be ready to do the business; but it is not 
the custom for licensing authorities to announce that they 
will grant a license, They have hitherto always waited for 
application to be made, and it is exactly on this point that I 
continue to fear the action of the public-spirited gentlemen. 
Lord Grey, in fact, informs you that they will at once apply 
for a license at Benwell, which he gives as an example of the 
cases in which his Trust will step into the breach, 7.e., cases 
where—as at Benwell—the ratio of licensed premises is as 
low as 1 to 11,000 inhabitants, This would certainly Le a 
considerable limitation to the sphere of the Trust’s opera- 
tions, for, as a matter of fact, out of all the licensing areas in 
England and Wales there is but one borough in Lancashire 
and one other borough in Wales where the ratio of licenses to 
population is as low as 1 to 1,000 inhabitants; in more 
than 80 per cent. of the licensing areas the proportion of 
licensed premises to population is over 1 to 300 inhabitants. 
Even on the unique district of Benwell Lord Grey’s informa- 
tion appears to be one-sided, for in reality the “large number 
of so-called working-men’s clubs” which he deplores amount 
totwo. These, I have no doubt, would be improved by the 
regulations which the majority and minority Reports of the 
Licensing Commission agree in recommending; but if they 
are in reality used as gambling saloons and places where 
men “fuddle and booze” after licensed houses are shut, I 
hardly see how they will be affected by the Trust house, which 
will not provide these attractions. It still seems to me to be 
regrettable that Lord Grey should have organised an attack 
onthe very few “prohibition districts” that are to be found 
in ow towns and country districts; and in such districts as 
in the well-known Toxteth Park in Liverpool there is gener- 
ally the strongest desire on the part of the working class to 
keep these few areas free from the influence of the drink 


| ment of the houses kept by these public-spirited gentle- 
| men, but I must point out that their claims to be tem- 
| perance reformers are based on rather doubtful grounds. 
| Their main point is that as their managers will have no 
| direct interest in the sale of intoxicants, they will therefore 
| not sell them to persons who would be better without them ; 
| but their managers will have a direct interest in the increased 
custom of the house, and this may often lead to the same 
result. I will give an instance. I understand that in 
| Northumberland it is customary for large parties of ladies 
| from Tyneside to drive out in vans, provided with hampers con- 
taining liquor for their refreshment on the way; they arrive 
at inns in the neighbourhood where they dine and consume 
more liquor, with results which are regrettable. Supposing 
that one of these holiday parties arrived at a Reformed Trust 
house, is it reasonable to expect that the manager would 
turn away several van-loads of hungry diners from a too 
critical inquiry as to whether the cheerfulness of the party 
was due to the fresh air of the country or to the refreshment 





will have no interest to cajole or persuade their customers to 
drink ; but I should think that the reputation of the “purer 
and better liquor” which we are told will be provided would 
in practice prove a greater attraction to the drinking 
public than the allurements of the “ brewers’ decoy 
birds,” who have only an inferior article to provide. 
The good intentions of the public-spirited gentlemen are the 
one other guarantee that the Trust houses will forward 
temperance, but the dreary history of licensing legislation is 
paved with good intentions. The beerhouses were founded in 
1830 by persons who thought that by popularising the con- 
sumption of beer the evils of spirit drinking and of the tied. 
house system would be diminished. “The result was that 
while the consumption of beer grew by leaps and bounds, the 
consumption of spirits was only stimulated, nor did the tied. 
house system cease to flourish.” Legislation founded on the 
Reports of successive Committees of Lords and Commons has 
since been occupied in trying to undo the mischief caused by 
this well-intentioned measure with considerable unsuccess. 
The next attempt to remedy the evils of the trade by counter- 
attractions was made by Mr. Gladstone, who established the 
so-called grocers’ licenses, which, by facilitating the sale of 
light wines, were to coax the customer from the spirit bar. 
The result has been that drunkenness among women has been 
lavgely increased. The last effort to diminish the evils of 
drink by a fresh provision of drinking facilities was made by 
well-intentioned persons who started working-men’s clubs, 
which were to act as counter-attractions to the public-house, 
with the result that Lord Grey finds it necessary to 
establish counter-attractions to the clubs. Surely these 
examples of the futility of trusting to the good inten- 
tions of the projectors of schemes for “making the trade 
innocuous” should make us look to the possible results of 
the acts rather than to the virtue of the intentions.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CARLISLE. 

1 Palace Green, Kensington, W. 

[Lord Carlisle’s historical instances of the failure of 
counter-attractions are interesting, but, to our mind, by no 
means conclusive. In none of the cases he names was 
there any attempt to make the actual sellers of intoxi- 
cants incapable of profiting by their sale, yet capable of 
profiting by the sale on the same premises of non-intoxi- 
cants. That is the root principle of all the schemes of the 
kind favoured by Lord Grey. Between those schemes and 
the plans described by Lord Carlisle there is, in our opinion, 
no analogy.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE ART OF MARCHING. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPKCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your review of Colonel Furse’s book on “Tho Art 
of Marching,” in the Spectator of July 6th, you point out that . 
the chief condition of good marching is the proper kind of 
boot, and that the soldier’s ammunition boot combines most 
of the possible defects. This is no doubt true. No one 
would voluntarily go on a walking tour in a pair of ammuni- 
tion boots. Your further remark that heavy nails are worse 
than useless, and are not wanted on any sort of ground, is 





open to doubt. Most people prefer heavy-nailed boots for 
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shooting, and no one would trust himself on the grass of a 
Swiss alp in thin boots without nails. A boot is a cumber- 
some garment. It is had at the end of the first day’s march, 
when the foot swells from heat and fatigue ; itis eruelly bad on 
the second day, when the damp, ill-fitting leather searches 
out the worst places of a tender foot. Moreover, stiff and 
unyielding, it cramps the muscles of the foot and leg, and 
neutralises the steadiness that the prehensile power of the 
foot should give. What is wanted is a covering that shall 
protect the foot from wet and cold, and the inequalities of 
the ground, shall yield as the foot swells without the tendency 
to chafing that a loosely fitting boot is apt to give, and 
shall allow a firm foothold. This is provided by the 
footgear used by the peasants in the south-east of 
Europe—in Hungary, Servia, &e. These men swathe 
the foot with strips of woollen material, and under- 
neath Jash a thin leather sole. Englishmen who are 
wise adopt it there for shooting and such like purposes, and 
find their power of walking increxsed 29 or 30 per cent. 
There is nothing to pinch the foot when it swells, and its 
flexibility allows the toes their holding power in climbing over 
rough ground. Moreover, the soldier cannot carry a second 
pair of boots, nor can he as a rule dry those he is using. He 
could carry a second pair of foot wrappings and soles, and 
could also more easily dry them. They would not look well 
on parade no doubt, and need not be used there; but a regi- 
ment so shod could walk round a regiment in ammunition 
boots. You also say that nails gradually work out, and most 
people who have walked much in Switzerland know to their 
annoyance that it is so. I have got over the difficulty by 
having my boots made with a single sole, and when after a 
little use they have taken the shape of my foot comfortably a 
“clump ” sole is added. But before the clump is put on the 
nails are driven into it and clinched on the inside. You can 
knock those nails off if you use sufficient force, but you 
cannot draw them.—I am, Sir, &e., H. F. B. 





A DREAM “WALK.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The correspondence in your columns on “A Dream 
House” has brought to my mind a dream walk which I had 
many years ago. It occurred in the month of August, 1847 
or 1848. Ianda young fellow of about my own age were on 
a walking tour in North Wales, and the incident referred to 
took place on the latter part of the road from Bangor to 
Carnarvon. Themorning had been dull, close, and oppressive 
toa degree. As we neared the latter town a sharp thunder- 
storm broke over us, accompanied with a heavy downpour of 
rain, which drove us to seek shelter under a high hedge con- 
veniently near. While sitting here I, overcome by the heat 
and the fatigue of the long walk, fell asleep, and was in a 
short time rudely awakened by my fellow-traveller, who 
wished to save me from a threatening danger. I could not, 
however, readily respond to either his shouting or rough 
shaking. I had a dim perception of his actions, but was 
powerless to rise. Falling back again on the bank, I became 
aware of a soft, warm, and peculiarly grateful sensation, 
after which I opened my eyes and was able to leave the 
spot. I mention these particulars as they affected me very 
forcibly at the time, and I shall have occasion to refer to 
them again before closing this letter. The weather improv- 
ing, we resumed our journey, and I soon began to notice 
that the objects we met with seemed strangely familiar. It 
was as if I had seen everything before, and the impression 
deepened the farther we went. Unable at length to contain 
myself, I mentioned the circumstance to my friend, to whom. 
it appeared ridiculous, seeing I had never before set foot in 
Wales. So confident, however, did I feel on the subject that 
I ventured to describe a street into which we were about to 
enter. We turned the corner, and he was as surprised as 
before he had been incredulous. The appearance answered to 
my description, as far as we could well see. There stood a 
house I had particularly mentioned, with its many white 
window blinds, all but one—the farthest on the ground floor 
—drawn halfway up, exactly as I had said; there the side 
paths laid with large slabs of slate, their worn, shallow hollows 
here and there filled with little pools of water; everything 
answering to my description. No! not everything. On 
coming to a certain spot, I felt an irresistille impulse to turn 








round and look skyward, expecting to see a large, black cloug 
which, seen over a quaint, old house, was a prominent feature 
in my mental picture of the scene, instead of which my gaze 
fell on a wide stretch of cloudless blue. I was as puzzled as] 
was disappointed, until pondering the subject I became cop. 
vinced I had made that same walk “out of the body” ing 
dream during the storm; that as I recognised nothing ag 
familiar beyond where I stood, my dream progress must haye 
been there arrested; that the large cloud and little pools of 
water in the street were parts of the phenomena of the storm, 
from the violence of which we had fled to the friendly thorn 
bush where I had fallen asleep; that the sky had cleared while 
Thad again gone over the ground “in the body”; and that 
the difficulty I had experienced in wakening was due to some 
psychological fact I could not then explain, and about which 
I may yet only vaguely guess after these many years.—I am, 


Sir, &e., J. T, 


[To tue Eprror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Dreams are often unaccountable, and perhaps what I 
am about to relate may interest your readers. When quite 
young—I was only seven years old then—I lived with my 
parents at a villa in Trieste, Austria. For weeks and weeks I 
had the same dream, although not nightly,—namely, that in 
the night-time I found myself at the bottom of the garden in 
my nightgown, scratching at a little heap of earth, and found 
copper, silver, and gold coins; and suddenly looking up, I 
found before me, and watching me, the sister of the landlord 
of the villa, an old, haggard woman. Having dreamed this so 
often, I naturally related it to my mother, who repeated it to 
her friends. These friends, who were of a superstitious nature, 
tried to induce my father to buy the plot of ground in question; 
but he would not listen to such absurdity, as he was an un- 
believer in spiritualism. Well, some years later the landlord 
had occasion to build a lodge at the bottom of the garden, 
and while digging for the foundation a large sum of money 
in copper, silver, and gold coins was discovered. How is it 
that a mere boy of seven, without any knowledge of the place 
or of the history of the owners of the said ground, should 
have such a dream, which turned out true ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
GrorcE H. GREENHAM, 
Hotel Engadiner-Kulm, St. Moritz, Engadine. 





“DAY TREATS” FOR CHILDREN, 

(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—However it may be in London, we here in Glasgow 
have long since overcome the difficulty of allowing the workers 
a fortnight’s holiday in the country. All our factories and 
works close annually in July for a clear ten days. On 
Thursday, July 11th, the exodus of toilers began, and during 
next week there will not be a village in Scotland or an island 
in the Hebrides without some of the Glasgow “fair folk,” as 
they are called. The holidays are known as the “ Glasgow 
Fair Holidays.” Nor are our poor children neglected. Iam 
not aware of any agency for sending them to board with 
cottagers in the country, as you describe, but a Chr’ stian 
agency sends many thousands of the poorest for a fortnight 
to homes on our beautiful Firth of Clyde, houses kept for this 
purpose by a band of Christian workers. The expense is 
defrayed by voluntary subscriptions, as in the case of your 
Country Holiday Fund. Ours is known as the “ Fresh Air 
Fortnight Fund.” Iwould take this opportunity of expressing 
how highly many of us appreciate your valued paper, which 
is always a welcome “ week-end” visitor. Occasionally, how- 
ever, after reading an interesting article, we say, “ Very 
interesting, but it does not apply to Scotland.” It is not 
always our national conceit that leads us to say so.—I am; 
Sir, &e., WILLIAM DAVIE. 

73 Park Drive South, Victoria Park. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Str,—We owe you a debt of gratitude for publishing the 
article entitled “‘ Day Treats’ for Children” in the Spectator 
of July 6th, but I should like to call attention to a statement 
there made which may give rise to misapprehension. The 
writer, in mentioning the fact that “thirty-two thousand 
children ...... were sent away last year under the auspices 
of the Country Holiday Fund,” goes on to remark, “ Double 
that number could easily be sent were the subscriptions pro- 
portionately increased.” Now, while doubtless the working 
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of the Fund would be strengthened by the increase of sub- 
scriptions, the greatest difficulty to contend with is that of 
finding a sufficient number of country homes for the children- 
To give our own case: I have at present on my list accommo- 
dation for about five hundred and twenty children as 
against eight hundred and forty sent away last year, 
and I cannot find new homes to fill the place of those 
which for one cause or another have been withdrawn. ‘This 
difficulty is not sufficiently appreciated by our supporters. 
Tn small country villages far away from the large towns there 
is lack of accommodation owing to cessation of building, and 
in villages near the towns and affected by the iiicrease of trade 
there is already a crowded population. If we had double our 
present grant of money we could not get over the difficulty of 
finding places for the children. More help is needed in the 
way of finding houses to which children might be sent and of 
taking interest in them during their holiday. This is a case 
in which money isn’t everything. I do not write to discourage 
further subscriptions, but rather to quicken the interest of 
those who are in sympathy with our work, and who may have 
opportunities of helping us in the way suggested.—I am, 
Sir, &e., (Rev.) CLAUDE ToRRY 
(Hon. Sec. Walworth Committee, C.C.H.F.) 





SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING-PLACES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I am astonished that any one should write so inaccu- 
rately to the Spectator as does “ Sceptic” in the Spectator of 
July 6th, who says that the ancient family of Hanyards of 
Woollers Hill—alias Woollashall—were not Roman Catholics 
until “about 1800,” when the then head turned Roman 
Catholic.’ They were always well-known Roman Catholics, 
and married in the eighteenth century into the Roman 
Catholic families of Gifford of Chillington, Compton of Fox- 
cote, Hornyold of Blackmore Park, of which family I am the 
heir. There were hiding-places at Woollers Hill (as it was 
ancienily called), and most likely at every other old Catholic 
mansion; and these places were necessary to put away all 
books and requisites of Catholic worship when from time to 
time the mansion would be searched. As a rule, at least 
during the eighteenth century, a kind intimation was given 
by the neighbouring J.P.,so that nothing should be found. 
There was a clever hiding-closet which descended into the 
cellars at the old house here, pulled down 1860. Under it 
was found a half-crown of Charles I., which I possess. I 
heard about the “ghost” being seen during Mr. Hopwood’s 
tenancy of Woollers Hill directly after the episode—I am, 
Sir, &e., GANDOLFI. 
Blackmore Park, Hanley Castle, Worcester. 


N.B.—The first edition of Burke’s “ Landed Gentry” gives 
the three spellings of Wollasshall, and also the quoted 
alliances. 


[To THE EDITOR oF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—Your correspondent in the Spectator of July 6th may 
have laid the ghost of Woollashall (I apologise for the capital 
H, but not for the omission of the second o, as there are 
various ways of spelling the word), but fear the “ priest-hole” 
tradition cannot be so easily blotted out. It hardly follows 
that all that emanates from a rector of a parish may be taken 
as “Gospel”; and that a chapel was constructed in the 
garrets in the year 1800 is no argument that one did not exist 
there years before similar to that at Boscobel, Moseley, and 
numerous other old houses I could specify ; indeed, that both 
a chapel and a “priest-hole” did exist is well authenticated. 
A correspondent to the Gentleman's Magazine about the year 
1770, as far as I can recollect, speaking of these matters, 
mentions a tradition handed down by his grandmother, that 
it was the custom here when Mass was about to be celebrated 
to spread linen upon the hedges adjacent to the house as a 
sign to those in the neighbouring villages who might wish to 
attend.—I am, Sir, &c., ALLAN FEA. 





THE OPPOSITION AND THE WAR. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Is not a weak Opposition, however inconvenient, 
inevitable in time of war? All the best of those who com- 
monly oppose will at such times consider it their duty to 
abstain from such opposition, at any rate in connection with 








the war, as would seriously embarrass the men who have to 
steer the ship. It is obvious that such a temper is wholly in- 
compatible with “strong opposition,” of which the first object 
is to overthrow and supplant the Ministry.—I am, Sir, &e., 


A. 





THE JUSTICE OF GOD. 
[To tne Evcrror or THE * Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—The article you published on the above subject in the 
Spectator of July Gih appears to me to invite a reply to the 
theory which the writer of the article so truly says is 
practically accepted by the whole Christian world, that the 
question of reconciling God’s attribute of justice with all the 
unmerited suffering of this world is beyond the range of 
human intellect. The writer of the essay on the problem of 
pain in “Lux Mundi” points out that pain has many uses. 
It is, he says, penal, corrective, preventive, and stimulating. 
The last two only bear on the matter of unmerited suffering. 
Surely, Sir, there is no injustice in suffering which prevents 
evil and stimulates to good. In a much wider sense, however, 
vicarious pain of all kinds is a part of the system of this 
world, and culminates at Calvary. It is to the suffering of 
our ancestors that we owe everything they have left us. Do 
we not even enter life by the pain of another? Is 
not the advanced stage of surgery due to the sufferings 
of those who have gone before, and to the labours 
and disappointments of those who have sought to relieve 
them? Those who think God cannot be just because He 
allows acts of injustice to be done or undeserved pain to 
come upon us appear to me to regard the whole matter from 
the point of view of a member of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. In their indignation at seeing 
another suffer for no fault of his own they lose all sense of 
the relative importance of things. Itis surely more important 
that we should have this “preventive” and “stimulating”’ 
pain than that we should be spared it and remain in a state of 
spiritual stagnation. The writer of the article also touches 
upon that terribly hopeless feeling which we have all 
experienced when our prayers are not (as we think) answered. 
But, Sir, as Canon Liddon has so ably pointed out, this should 
not make us regard God as capricious. Canon Liddon explains 
that our Lord, when giving us His model prayer, taught us 
how to pray. In this prayer He puts fist the three petitions— 
“ Hallowed be Thy Name,” “Thy Kingdom come,” “ Thy will 
be done” —meaning us to understand that any other prayer 
we may make can only be granted on the condition that it is 
not contrary to the fulfilment of them. If this be the right 
view, I hold that every prayer that has ever been uttered has 
been granted. The Boers prayed for victory, and we did like. 
wise; both prayers were granted, for both prayed (first) “Thy 
Kingcon come.” ‘We have not because we ask amiss.” All 
that comes to us is just, if we remember that it is for the per- 
fecting of the only thing which we can take away with us,— 
our characters. In this spirit, then, it onght to be possible 
for us to reconcile these long, slow years of suffering, which 
are, after all, but “for a momen,” with the justice, and indeed, 
more than that, the mercy, of God.—I am, Sir, &e., 
B. A. 


[To Tee Epiror or THE “ Srrcrator.”) 

Sir,—In your interesting paper in the Spectator of July 6th 
on “The Justice of God,’ may I mention a point which, it 
seems to me, you have fuiied to notice? Each soul knows 
intuitively why it suffers individually; that is to say, if the 
soul troubles to think or question at all. Suifering purifies, 
strengthens, elevates. It also helps to create—if I may use 
such an expression—the soul. It is the pruning to which 
humanity must be subject. We have all gone through 
trouble. Many of us, myself included, are in great trouble 
now. Can we honestly say that we are not spiritually 
benefited by it, nearer to God than we were before? Life 
is such a short span, such a trifle in eternity ; let us welcome 
anything that helps us to see God clearer. As to the suffer- 
ing of animals, how do we know for certain that they are 
conscious of their pain in the sense that we understand it? 
Human beings show every symptom of acute suffering, under 
certain conditions, when they are quite unconscious of pain. 
Let us try to eradicate the difficulties in the Christian's path, 
for life is hard without faith, and sorrow is turned into 
“hope” with fuith.—I am, Sir, &e., E. A. 
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AMERICAN TRADE RIVALRY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your notice in the Spectator of July 6th of the 
article on American Trusts, contributed by Mr. H. F. Wilson 
to the new number of the Fortnightly Review, you remark 
that “after all, in the struggle of competition, we have certain 
advantages on our side as well as America.” You might have 
added, “though the fact is too often either overlooked or 
inisunderstood by fair traders and other preachers of 
pessimism, whose sole desire seems to be the belittling of 
everything British, and the exaltation of everything 
American.” Of this the article in question affords an example 
both striking and amusing. Mr. Wilson, @ propos of our 
textile industries, says (in a foot-note), “The American 
operative tends sixteen looms, the British four.’ Were this 


really the case it would be to the advantage of our own’ 


people, four looms being as many as one operative can tend, 
Z.e., keep going. The efficient tending of sixteen, or even 
six, by one person is physically impossible. Nevertheless, 
as there are six-loom weavers in Lancashire, there may be 
sixteen-loom weavers in America. But the Lancashire weaver 
has a “tenter,” or helper, to whom he pays a fixed wage out 
of his own piece earnings. The American would need half- 
a-dozen tenters, and as he could not give the same personal 
attention to his sixteen looms and six tenters as the English 
operative gives to his six looms and single tenter the American 
production, per loom, must necessurily be inferior both 
in-quality and quantity to the English. Mr. Wilson seems to 
grudge even the advantage of 7 per cent., which the Lanca- 
shire manufacturer is supposed to derive from the humidity 
of the Lancashire climate. He thinks the difference is one 
which science will find a way of redressing in favour of 
America. But he does not say, probably because he does not 
know, that, owing to the climate, there are no lcom-sheds in 
America, at any rate in the North-Eastern States. Sheds are 
one-storey buildings, lighted from the roof, and containing, it 
may be, eight hundred or a thousand looms. Hence, every 
loom is equally well lighted, there is no vibration, no going 
upstairs, and having all the machinery on one floor is, in other 
ways, more economical than having it on two or three floors, 
lighted from the sides. But the winter snows of North 
America would break the skylights, and its fierce summer sun 
renders existence in a glasshouse intolerable. Even Mr. 
Wilson and his fellow-faddists will hardly venture to suggest 
that these are drawbacks for which science is likely to find a 
remedy.—I am, Sir, &e., 
WILLIAM WESTALL. 








POETRY. 


——@———_ 
THE SHIP AND THE SEA. 


Day after day, thro’ following night on night: 
Whether twin blue betwixt, or ’mid grey calm, 
Tempest, or chill disconsolating fog : 

Still thro’ void air, and ’neath one constant dome 
Of mute enormous sky—o’er plain on plain 

Of lonely, stark, uninterrupted sea— 

From circle to exchangéd circle of 

Mere space, changed never: fares upon her way 
The strong, seaworthy ship 


And she informs that void. The solitude 
She peoples, and to all that blank gives point. 
Her single presence wakes as to an aim, 
Touches as tho’ to sense, the denizens 
Of that insensate world. The leashless waves 
Race at her side, and follow at her heel; 

The virgin and clean air dwells in her sails; 


More: she herself, this world amid, convoys 
A second world, and other. Sound of lips 
And light of eyes, a burden of warm breath 
And hearts toward other hearts that beat, is come 
Upon the emptiness,—a world of quick 
Doing, devising consciousness usurps 
This kingdom of untroubled oneness—plays 
Its sole pulsating part in this huge O 
Of unspectator’d theatre . . . and then, 
In its exit as in its entry, brief, 
Vanishes. The ship passes, and is gone. 
A rushing star, thro’ Heaven's capacious calm 
Down-hurling momentary fire: a swift 
Passion, that strong on some commanding spirit 
Leaps—fastens—fails : or, an importunate fly, 
That, buzzing at its little business, 
One instant of the drowsy noon half wakes, 
The next, is dead :—invading so, so rules, 
And even so is pass’d the ship and gone, 


She passes. And the indifferent world resumes 
Its ancient semblance and its own device. 
Voiceless once more, unpeopled and alone, 
One vast monotony magnificent, 
The air, the sea, and the infinite sky 
Are all. The heart-throbs and the busy minds 
Are gone; now wordless comes the wind, the light 
No longer sees itself in human eyes, 
Nor watch of man is set upon this world. 
Nevertheless it lives, and has its being. 
The wind blows on, the sky presides, the sea 
Her endless journeying round the earth pursues, 
And onward all the untrodden currents flow. 
Man come or gone, ’tis equal. Nature still 
Remuins, and still the stable elements 
Fill their unceasing office. Sweet with salt 
The free air wanders o’er the wandering wayes, 
Bright shines the sun upon a shipless sea. 

New Zealand. B. E. Bavewan, 








BOOKS. 


———+—_——— 
THE NEW ITALY.* 


It was well said by a hero of the Risorgimento, to know 
whom was a liberal education, “ L’Italia é fatta, chi fara ora 
gli Italiani?” New light on Massimo d’Azeglio’s question 
is furnished by this book, which will confirm its leading 
author’s repute as a writer who, as far as his Mazzinian 
sympathies permit, is a reliable expert in Italian topics. 
Thanks to individual inquiries, 2nd to information supplied 
from authoritative native sources, Italy To-day has a thorough- 
ness seldom found in English researches of this character, 
And, whether the writers are guillotining Crispi or Di Rudini, 
or describing the steel works of Terni, or the mosquito which 
carries life to the malaria microbe, their styleis always trenchant 
and clear. The political chapters are full of disheartening 
pictures of “misgovernment and corruption and political 
apathy,” which, however, need not prevent the lovers of Italy 
from hoping against hope. The peasant or artisan votes 
as his landlord or employer commands, while the owner 
of mortgaged property obeys the orders of the bank 
which holds his title-deeds. In Naples the elections are 
managed by the agency of the Camorra, to which system 
the Government of the day gives its support, because it thus 
keeps the majority of the constituencies for its own nomi- 
nees. Personal influence is rampant everywhere; “ Govern" 
mental pressure and private bribery reach monstrous propor- 
tions.” Prefects who will not work for Ministerial candidates 
are dismissed or suspended ; electors suspected of anti-official 
sentiments have been imprisoned on false charges on the eve 





And sea-birds, none know whence, sudden appearing, 
Hover, as round their mother, at her helm. 
The sea is gemm’d with her, the sun’s wide eye | 
Brightens all day on her, and when night comes, | 
The stars mount up her rigging, the moon sets 

White feet upon her sharply shadow’d decks, 

And in her towers of steady snow high-sitting 

Quietly sings the wind. 


of the poll; syndics, school-teachers, railway and municipal 


i > . . . 
/employés, and the like are terrorised by various means: 


“policemen are stationed at the polling-booth to shut out 
opposition voters;” the registers are tampered with, par 
ordre du mufti, to an incredible extent, witness the case of 
Catania, woere “five thousand electors out of nine thousand, 





* Italy To-day. By Bolton King and Thomas Okey. London: Nisbet and 
Co. {12s.j 
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with University professors and lawyers amongst them, wer® 
once removed at a single swoop.” <A year ago the Prefect 
of Corleone sent the police to warn the peasants that unless the 
Ministerialist candidate was returned they would be all 
arrested, after which free licenses to carry firearms were given 
“to a Mafia gang of notorious criminals” that they might 
terrorise the electors. To influence the suffrage in certain 
localities, the Government will hang out the bait of a railway, 
or of new barracks or waterworks, or a distribution of ribbons: 
while a single constituency is said to have been bought for 
£8,000. When a Deputy is convicted of “extreme philan- 
thropy,” «Ze. of wholesale corruption, the Chamber will 
frequently allow him to retain his seat. Grievous to us, who 
have witnessed the dignified battles of Cavour and Brofferio in 
the old Parliament of Turin, is the fact that the physical 
appearance of the House elected by the “sheer power of 
unscrupulous wealth” is in tune with its moral nature: 
“nothing strikes an observer more than the unimposing and 
undignified bearing of the Deputies.” Last year a prominent 
personage stated “that more than half the Chamber were 
directly or indirectly in the pay of the Government”: the 
ordinary Member is poor, and he expects “some help from 
Government in return for clean or dirty work.” Furthermore, 
the Treasury winks at contracts which practically defraud the 
public, and allows tariffs of bounties to be interpreted so as 
to favour its friends. Last year “a notorious job was per- 
petrated in the interest of the big shipping companies ” to the 
tune of £1,600,000! The resources of provincial corruption are 
mexhaustible : charities are manipulated for party ends, and 
communal chests are jobbed in the interest of the local 
magnate. Meanwhile, the coast-guards are arresting or firing 
at poor women who try to evade the salt excise by drawing 
sea water wherewith to cook their polenta. 


Non sic fortis Etruria crevit !_ True, our authors would say ; 
but behind such whining parodists of the great figures of the 
risorgimento and the consorteria as the “old and exhausted” 
Prime Minister of the “Constitutional Left,” Zanardelli, 
his “smirched” colleague, Giolitti, and the reactionary 
Sonnino of the decreto-legge,—behind these men is “a re- 
juvenated nation, instinct with the qualities that make a great 
people.” One of Messrs, King and Okey’s personal equations 
has shown them the signs of a new departure which they call 
“the master-fact of Italian politics to-day.’ The movement 
that is to give the dreams of Petrarch and Filicaja their 
realisation is, we read, Socialism. Stimulated by persecution 
and by their own lofty ideals, the Socialists are rapidly 
gaining ground, and theirs is the only Italian party which 
“stands boldly for purity in public life.” When we are told 
that the “ Extreme Left,” with its component Socialist, Re- 
publican, and Radical groups, will perhaps “lift the country 
to a new level,” we cannot but think of the gusts of brute 
ferocity by which the members of that triple alliance have more 
than once turned the Chamber into a bear-pit. The assertion 
that the said coalition is “moderate to excess” is well 
illustrated by the recent anti-monarchical declaration of its 
Radical members, of their censure of their leader, Signor 
Sacchi, for being present at a Parliamentary reception at the 
Quirinal after the birth of the Princess Yolanda. As to 
“the” Camorra, the book is hardly up to date. In Naples 
each man has his price; almost every transaction of the city 
life is governed by its appropriate “ring,” which is called 
“a” Camorra. But the murderous old conclave with the 
prefix “the” is about as dead as the Lazzaroni. 


Our volume vivisects that renegade Mazzinian, the ex- 
Premier Crispi, in a series of lyrical diatribes, which boycott 
his protest against the costly act of Megalomania, called by 
one of its authors “ picking up the keys of the Mediterranean 
in the Red Sea.” Of Italian feeling towards Great Britain 
the authors say :— 


“ The old sentimental attachment to the England of Palmerston 
and Gladstone and Victoria is dying out. For thirty years past 
it has been the policy of the English Government to use Italy 
for its own purposes, and our recent attitude in particular has, 
m spite of the Alliance, left a good deal of soreness. The 
Italians reproach us that we pushed them into the African fiasco, 
that we gave them little for holding Kassala to facilitate our 
advance up the Nile; they complain that the Anglo-French 
agreement on the North African Hinterland has bartered away 
their dormant claims to Tripoli, which would be valueless with- 
out the trade routes to the interior. And, far more serious than 


against our South African policy, especially in its later develop- 
ments. The Liberals and Democrats criticise it bitterly. The 
official classes, while they do not wish to see an ally lose prestige, 
protest that their sympathies are with the Boers.” 

The chapters on the material condition of Italy, which are 
crammed with the appropriate facts and figures, are an 
eloquent but painful record of illiteracy, destitution, and crush- 
ing “topsy-turvy” taxation. “ Education is the gloomiest 
chapter in Italian social history”; some advance has been 
made, but, Portugal excepted, Italy has still “the sad primacy 
of illiteracy in Western Europe,’—for teaching boys and 
girls of the lower class over ten years of age there is “in the 
greater part of the country no provision.” What with poverty, 
the Customs duties, and the dazio consumo, the majority 
of the people are “on half-rations.” At the bottom of 
the ladder is the Sicilian, who lives with his donkeys, pigs, 
and children in a one-roomed windowless, floorless cottage. 
Close to the gates of Rome malaria-stricken labourers from 
the Abruzzi, with their diet of maize and carrion meat, are 
sleeping in caves or doorless huts of straw. But, in spite of 
these lacryme rerum, the general outlook has improved. 
The standard of life has risen. The old rural squalor is 
disappearing, clothes are cheaper, shoes are now generally 
worn, the women are beginning to ape the fashions of the 
towns, while under the influence of savings banks, co-opera- 
tive dairies, the Consorzi agrari, travelling lecturers, and 
similar, agricultural methods have taken a new departure. 
Giving full chapter and verse, the authors conclude that 
“Ttaly is at the commencement of a remarkable industrial 
expansion.” Unless they are mistaking hopes for realities, 
the kingdom will soon ke a serious “competitor in 
the international market in all kinds of yarns and 
textiles, in electrical machinery, in motor engines and 
boilers, perhaps in chemicals and furniture.” Equally 
bright is the glimpse of the Greater Italy which the poverty- 
stricken peasants and artisans of the South are building 
up in Brazil and the Argentine Republic, whereby a century 
hence Italian will be, next to English and Russian, “the most 
widely spoken of the Aryan tongues.” 

As befits the country of Galvani and Volta, the new Italy 
has distanced the rest of Europe in the main applications 
of electricity to industrial uses. We wish that besides giving 
figures which put us English to shame, the authors had men- 
tioned the work of Marconi and other Italians in telegraphy 
and polyphase current. They say nothing of such painters 
as Segantini, and are dumb as to the much-debated music 
of Mascagni, Puccini, and the other representatives of the 
new Wagner-and-water school. Their survey of intellectual 
progress stops at poetry and fiction. They admit that “good 
sea-legs are needed to brave a course of D’Annunzio,” but in 
our opinion they overrate the artistic powers of that devotee 
of “aphrodisiac frenzy.” Indigestible for us is the notion 
that Fogazzaro’s “subtle power of psychological analysis” 
places Daniele Cortis and the Piccolo Mondo above “Old 
Mortality ” and the Promessi Sposz, the more soas his strength 
lies, we think, in detailed objective portraiture of incidents 
and persons. 





GEORGE, FIRST MARQUESS TOWNSHEND.* 

It may be doubted whether the military life of George, First 
Marquess Townshend was worth writing. He did not see a 
great deal of service, and he had but one chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself. But Lieutenant-Colonel Townshend 
has made the biography of his ancestor an opportunity for 
describing the battles in which the first Marquess took part, 
and as he has been aided by the study of unpublished papers, 
his book is not without a certain value, especially to military 
students. 

George Townshend was born in 1724, and after some years 
spent at St. John’s College, Cambridge, followed the cam- 
paign of 1743 as a volunteer. By astrange chance Wolfe, with 
whom Townshend was presently associated in Canada, first 
faced fire in the same campaign. The one poor result of the 
year was the inglorious victory of Dettingen, and for all the 
brave composure of George II., both youngsters were heartily 
ashamed of their commanders. The French retired in great 
confusion, but, in the words of Townshend, “they were to the 


* The Military Life of Field-Marshal George, First Marquess Townshend. By 








these minor causes of friction, there is a very strong resentment 
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surprise of every one suffered to escape unmolested! The 
King halted, and the scene of Action and military ardour was 
suddenly turned into a Court circle. His Majesty was con- 
gratulated by every military courtezan on horseback, on the 
glorious event.” But the French escaped, and the victory 
remained fruitless and disgraceful. The victorious army was 
so hugely delighted with its prowess that it even left its 
wounded on the field; and it is to the honour of Marshal 
Noailles that he carried the wounded soldiers of the allied 
armies to his own hospital. 

The second experience of George Townshend was far 
happier. If Dettingen was an inglorious victory, Fontenoy 
was a glorious defeat. No battle of modern times has been 
marked by finer courtesy or more splendid bravery. That the 
French won was due to no lack of courage or persistence on 
the side of the English. The British infantry fought as they 
afterwards fought at Waterloo, and if only the Dutch had 
carried out the attack upon the village of Fontenoy, the 
victory would have been ours. Townshend's account is clear 
and significant :— 

“Our troops suffered grievously,” he wrote; “though in pos- 
session of the enemy’s front ground, our left flank fell back from 
the heavy fire on their left, and our right wing fell back before 
an equally heavy fire on their right; thus our line formed to the 
enemy apparently two faces of a square, which Voltaire had 
learnt was really the hollow square, but which did not exist in 
form, as unnecessary (not being surrounded), but was merely the 
effect of the pressure, or rather heavy loss on its two flanks; in 
this order, after so severe a slaughter, our army retired, pre- 
serving its two oblique fronts till it passed a small rivulet, 
leaving the Dutch on its left, who had been idle spectators of our 
gallant though injudicious exertions.” 

But Marshal Saxe himself confessed that the French 
generals were not en élut dimiter the incomparable and 
careless bravery of the British soldiers, and we can look back 
upon the defeat of Fontenoy with more pleasure than upon 
the victory of Dettingen. Even the courtesy of the battle 
recalls the age of chivalry. The English Guards approached 
within fifty paces of the French. “ Messieurs des Gardes 
Franeaises, tirez,” shouted Lord Charlies Hay. “ Messieurs,” 
replied the Comte d’Anteroche, “nous ne tirons jamais les 
premiers; tirez vous-mémes.” The English fired, and six 
hundred soldiers, with fifty-two officers, fell dead or wounded. 

Fontenoy, then, night well bave been an education for a 
young soldier, but George Townshend had small occasion to 
profit by it, since, except at Culloden and Laffeldt, he saw no 
service until 1759. He had incurred the anger of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who seems to have made up his mind to 
check the career of the young soldier. Doubtless Townshend 
possessed something of the biting wit which made his brother 
Charles an unpopular politician, and it is certain that he 
never shrank from the candid criticism of his supericers. More- 
over, he had cultivated a trick of caricature, and it is 
probable that the Duke of Cumberland had been the victim 
of his wit. Whatever the cause may have been, George 
Townshend's career was broken, and the Commander-in-Chief 
extended his anger even to his brother Roger. Thus, in 1755, 
Captain Roger Townshend writes to his father complaining 
that Sir John Ligonier had appointed him bis aide-de-camp, 
and that the appointment had been cancelled. “What is the 
real cause of the Duke’s hatred to me I am not in the least 
able to guess...... It is very hard that my brother's 
quarrel with the Duke should be continued to me. I was in 
no way concerned in it, nor did I ever say a word in the least 

tending to reflect or call in question any part of the Duke’s 
conduct, yet he is determined I shall not rise in my pro- 
fession.” George Townshend bowed to the storm, and for a 
while renounced his military career. He took an interest in 
politics, passed a Militia Bill to the great displeasure of his 
own father, and increased his unpopularity by the exercise of 
his art of caricature. But in 1759 his opportunity came; he 
applied to Pitt for a commission, should we be opposed to the 
French, and Pitt sent him to Quebec a Brigadier-General to 
serve under the illustrious command of General Wolfe. 

Never was a more brilliant campaign devised or under- 
taken. Pitt reposed the fullest confidence in his generals, 
and his generals were all young men. Wolfe himself was no 
more than thirty-three, and Townshend was but two years 
older. Yet there was not one touch of immaturity in the 
conduct of affairs. Wolfe’s proclamation to the Canadians, 


the masters of the river,’ he wrote, “no succour can reach 
you from France. General Amherst with a large army 
assails your southern frontier. Your cause is hopeless, your 
valour useless. Your nation have been guilty of great cruelties 
to our unprotected settlers; but we seek not revenge; we 
offer you the sweets of peace amidst the honours of war, 
England in her strength will befriend you. France in her 
weakness leaves you to your fate.” But the proclamation had 
little enough effect. The Canadians for the most part sided 
with the French. the Indians were troublesome, and the young 
generals grew restless. One scheme after another was proposed 
and discarded. The disasters to the Grenadiers, due to their 
own folly, disconcerted Wolfe a little, while fever and ill. 
health completed his depression. Yet to his soldiers he kept 
a firm face: the disaster suffered by the troops he turned to 
the advantage of the army. “The check which the Grenadiers 
met with will,” said he, “be a lesson to them for the time to 
come. Such impetuous, irregular, and unsoldierlike proceed. 
ings destroy all order, and put it out of the general’s power to 
execute his plan.” In such terms should reckless bravery ever 
be reproved, and Wolfe’s severity is an admirable proof of his 
talent. Another proof of his talent is that he accepted the 
advice of his brigadiers, and resolved at last to make an attack 
above the town. This plan must, of course, have occurred to 
Wolfe at the outset, and doubtless he dismissed it as too 
hazardous. But his brigadiers returned to it, and they 
deserve all credit for their sound suggestion. On the other 
hand, Wolfe's glory is in no way diminished by the fact that 
the plan which he marvellously carried out was urged upon him 
And here it is that the friends of the briga- 
diers have gone too far. They would diminish the merit of 
Wolfe to attach it to somebody else. Yet the battle upon 
the Heights of Abraham was Wolte’s battle, and Wolfe's 
alone. That he died before the victory was complete 
makes no difference. Whatever Townshend did afterwards 
was the logical outcome of Wolfe’s disposition. And 
Townshend’s biographer intensifies, rather than diminishes, 
the suspicion of disloyalty. While Wolfe was alive Town- 
shend under-rated him in his letters. ‘General Wolfe's 
health,” he wrote, “is but very bad. His generalship—in 
my poor opinion—is not a bit better, this only between 
But after Wolfe’s death Townshend was first in 
“T have lost but a friend in General Wolfe 
Our country has lost a sure support and a_ perpetual 
honour. If the world were sensible at how dear a 
price we have purchased Quebec in his death, it would 
damp the general joy.” In face of this declaration what 
becomes of the brigadiers’ claim? However, it is idle at this 
hour to revive an ancient controversy, and we cannot help 
thinking tiat Lieutenant-Colonel Townshend might have 
exercised a finer caution. Nor is this the only grievance we 
have against him. He has told us much of the battles in 
which George Townshend was engaged; he has told us next 
to nothing of George Townshend himself. Yet evidently the 
man’s character was more interesting than his performances; 
and we would gladly have exchanged the details of a twice- 
told battle for a few pages which would have set before us 
George Townshend in his habit as he lived. The art of 
biography is only too rare; the details of a battle belong to 
an exact science. 


by a council of war. 
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GREAT MEN.* 
Times have changed among us since the days of Goody Two 
Shoes and Little Harold, and the childten’s book of to-day, in 
the hands of Mr. Belloc or Mr. Begbie, is made the medium 
for social or political satire. The result is that the picture- 
book plays a double part,—the children take it literally and 
delight in the pictures, while their elders find their pleasure 
in the wide country between the lines. The author and artist 
in the delightful little volume before us have combined 
to produee one of the most good-humoured and delicate 
satires upon our modern notables which we have met with 
for many a day. We wonder whether the children who 
come across it will appreciate the wit of dressing up 
Lord Rosebery as Napoleon, and setting him on a rocking: 
horse, or of putting Mr. Balfour in a stained-glass window as 
King Arthur playing at golf with Excalibur. By way of 





* Great Men. By Harold Begbie and F, Carruthers Gould, London: Grant 
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conceding a point to the lovers of instruction, morals are 
drawn from the career of each hero, sound and humorous 
morals, not without an acid flavour at times. 
«But the morals, dear children, 0! get them by heart, 
For that is the earnest, the beautiful part,” 

says the dedication, and the child who follows the advice will 
be provided with an unholy political wisdom. All political 
parties are represented and treated with the same polite 
frankness, and in the whole book there is no malice and 
scarcely any unfairness, except perhaps in the comparison of 
Mr. Lecky to Tupper. It is happily far too late in the day to 
insist on the merits of Mr. Carruthers Gould's draughtsman- 
ship, and the shrewd and kindly wit which had made that 
“Liberal mocking-bird” the joy of his generation. We can 
only say that we have seen few happier examples of his art 
than this book affords. But we desire to welcome Mr. Begbie 
to the ranks of that small body of rhyming philosophers who 
can play the part of a witty Greek chorus to the drama of 
contemporary life. 


Lord Salisbury appears as Hamlet, who has changed from 
the motley of his early years to the profound black of his old 
age. Lord Roberts, as Hercules, attempts to cleanse the 
Augean stable with a new broom; while behind him, on a tree, 
hangs the head and skin of the Nemean lion, which bears a 
suspicious likeness to Mr. Kruger. We cannot refrain from 
quoting the moral :— 

“ Children, trust this mighty man, 
He will do the best he can; 
And when you have got commissions, 
And are in supreme positions, 
Try, for Roberts’ sake, to get 
On the track of C. de Wet.” 
Mr. Morley, as Cromwell, bids them take away the bauble of 
Imperialism, which has the head of Mr. Chamberlain, and the 
verses appended are a perfect commentary on the weakness 
of Mr. Morley’s position. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
as Blondin, walks on a tight-rope, balancing himself with a 
stick weighted at one end with Lord Rosebery and at the 
other with Mr. Morley. Mr. Chamberlain, in a Peer’s uniform 
(which is much too tight), with Beaconsfield’s tuft on his chin, 
executes a kind of Imperial cancan. Mr. Rhodes stands out 
as the King of Diamonds, a very queer card, while Sir 
William Harcourt is Hector, “never happy when he’s not, 
giving it to—some one—hot.” Here, again, the moral is 
admirable :— 
“ Children, if you're fond of fightin’, 
And would get both left and right in, 
O take care while you attack 
Some one doesn’t hit you back.” 
We can but glance at the portraits of the Lord Chancellor as 
Mr. Pickwick, dressed in the famous blue coat, and making 
a speech from the top of his chair; the Lord Chief Justice as 
George Washington, with an inimitable air of simple ‘piety ; 
Mr. Redmond as Brutus, and Mr. Bowles as Sim Tappertit :— 
“O children,” says the moral to the last, “ however advanced and 
precocious, 

Whatever you are, dears, don’t be ‘ bragadocious,’ 

Lest when you’re in earnest, and work’s to be done, 

Folk laugh and remark that it’s only your fun.” 
There is, too, the drawing of Mr. Chaplin as Cincinnatus 
returned to the plough, which is as witty in design as it is 
delightful in execution. 


To our mind, the best of the portraits are those of Lord 
tosebery, M1. Balfour, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Lecky, 
and Mr. James Lowther. Mr. Lowther, as the last of the 
Mohicans, stands outside his wigwam on which are emblazoned 
the totems of a race-horse and three fish, and in the metre 
of “ Hiawatha” we learn of this “one remaining scion of the 
axcient Tory race.” The Duke of Devonshire, as Rip van 
Winkle, sleeps under 2 tree, while a rabbit, with the face of 
Sir John Gorst, tries in vain to wake him. Mr. Lecky is 
Tom Pinch— 
“The sweetest soul that ever drow 
O’er puzzled foot a leather shoe. 
For Lecky’s métier is to lay 
Smooth miles each side the narrow way, 
And make it broad for human feet,— 
A kind of moral Sackville Street.” 


Mr. Balfour dreams of that— 





“Decade yet to be 
When the Irish will not bore, 
When the Rads, will be no more; 
When the Table Round will nestle 
Snugly in the Hotel Cecil : 
All the wicked world at rest, 
The remaining saints addressed 
By King Arthur—duly pressed— 
Oh ‘ Whatever Is, Is Best !’” 
And the warning we are asked to see in his career is— 
“ Do not use a sword in play. 
Don’t conciliate a fooman— 
Hit him boldly on the Roman.” 
A very charitable and apposite moral. But our first 
favourite is Lord Rosebery on the rocking-horse, striving to 
surmount a dark mass labelled “ Gladstone,” which he must 
cross— 
Ere he reach the dizzy goal 
Of his tired sporadic soul.” 
We apologise to author and publisher, but we must quote in 
full the closing lines on Lord Rosebery :— 
“Up and down his gee-gee goes ! 
Can he cross thus? Goodness knows! 
Ask him, and he winks an eye, 
Making, with a yawn, reply :— 
‘Can I cross? I have a plan! 
Say Ican’t? Of Corsican!’ 
O the moral all can tell: 
Confidence is very well, 
But no poor supplanted Esau 
Can get back his own by see-saw.” 





UP FROM SLAVERY.* 

Now and then there has come out an articulate utterance from 
the dumb multitude of slave races, but the occasion has been 
rare, and we know of none that has been quite so character- 
istic as this. Mr. Booker Washington tells a very remarkable 
life-story with singular fairness and self-restraint. 1t may be 
that the charitable breadth with which he regards the past 
becomes optimism when he speculates on the future. Possibly 
he does not take due account of facts which are adverse to his 
hopes; there are some observers who fear that it will be long 
before the negro race, as a whole, can be lifted to the level of 
civilised society. However that may be, there can be nothing 
but the heartiest praise for the integrity, the courage, the 
devotion, and, we may add, the sagacity and prudence with 
which Mr. Booker Washington has set himself to work out his 
ideals. 

He was born in Franklin County, Virginia, and he was 
about seven years old—it is a significant fact that he is un- 
certain about his age—when the Civil War came to an end, 
and the slave population became actually free. (It must not 
be forgotten, for the fact is of very great importance from the 
racial point of view, that he is a mulatto.) With labour he 
was familiar from his earliest years. As the very idea of 
play was unknown to him, work was not disliked. One task, 
however, was very distasteful. He was set to ride a horse 
laden with corn to a mill three miles distant. The bag com. 
monly became unbalanced and fell, bringing the little rider 
with it. He had to sit by it till some passer-by replaced it, 
and often was kept till dark, for he was bound to wait till the 
corn was ground. The night brought, of course, many terrors, 
especially one of runaway soldiers, who were said to lurk in 
the woods and to be wont to cut off negro boys’ ears. What 
an experience for a child of six! All the conditions of life 
were of the roughest, not the least painful being the wearing 
of a flax shirt, his solitary garment,—a new flax shirt, he tells 
us, was a torture surpassed only by the pulling out of a tooth. 
An older and hardier brother would sometimes take off the 
edge of the suffering by wearing it for a few days,—this brother, 
one is glad to hear, is now a highly-valued helper in his work. 
But if the slavery system was bad for the negro, it was still 
worse for the white. “My old master had many boys and 
girls, but not one of them, so far as I know, ever mastered 
a single trade or special line of productive industry.” Even 
the girls did nothing in the house. All labour was considered 
a humiliation, and when the crash came the white man was 
worse off than the black. Education was, of course, a thing 
unknown, except for the glimpse of a number of children 





* Up from Slavery: an Autobiography. By Booker T. Washington. London; 
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learning which the little slave boy had when he carried the | with white Southern men and women on any important 
books for one of the young mistresses. It was only a glimpse, | national occasion.” It was, in fact, a great occasion, and as 
but it was, he says, a glimpse as of paradise. But even after | difficult as it was great. He was thoroughly aware of its 
the slavery days were over paradise was not easy of access. The | dangers; he surmounted them with admirable skill. He had 
boy’s first acquisition in learning was the figures “18” on the | to convince his hearers, white and black, that they must make 
barrels of salt which his stepfather had to pack. Then he | the best of each other. For this purpose he used a happy 
got hold of a spelling-book and mastered the alphabet by him- | illustration, A ship lost at sea signalled to a vessel that hove 
self,—no black person knew anything, and the white were | in sight: “ Water; weare dying of thirst.” The answer was: 
unapproachable. At last a coloured boy who had learnt | “ Cast down your bucket where you are.” This was repeated 
to read appeared. He was in great demand, and when | several times. These men dying of thirst were in the great 
an ex-soldier, who really had some education, followed, fresh-water stream which the Amazon carries out many miles 
a school was started. But “ Booker ”—this so far was|to sea. He spoxe first to his own race, telling them some 
his only name—could not be spared from his work, and plain truths as well as giving them some excellent advice, 





he had still to be content with the sight of others learn- | And then he turned to his white hearers :— 


ing and his spelling-book. He was not, however, to be 
beaten. First, he got some lessons at night, and then was 
allowed to learn by day, so long as he gave what was almost 
another day to work. In his twelfth year he resolved to go to 
Hampton, where there was, and still is—in 1896 it numbered 
nearly a thousand scholars—an institute for the teaching of 
negroes. Hampton was five hundred miles away, and the few 
dollars with which the boy started were exhausted before the 
journey was finished. It was a very deplorable-looking candi- 
date that presented himself for admission, and the head- 
teacher hesitated about admitting him. But his opportunity 
came. “The adjoining recitation-room needs _ sweeping. 
Take the broom and sweep it.” He swept it three times, and 
dusted it four.. The teacher, a Yankee, could not find a speck 
of dust. Booker T. Washington—he had made this choice of 
a surname—was started in life. After six years at Hampton, 
broken, indeed, by home necessities, he was appointed to 
teach the coloured school at Malden in West Virginia, and in 
1879 he went back as a teacher to Hampton. Here the experi- 
ment of admitting Indians was in course of trial, and 
Booker Washington was made “house-master” to the 
newcomers. It was not an easy place, for the Indian 
thinks himself better than the white man, and, a fortiori, 
better than the black. The situation was made more difficult 
by the fact that the social ostracism which excluded the 
negro took in the Indian. When one of his charges was ill, 
the teacher had to take him to Washington, but he was not 
allowed the same accommodation either in the dining-saloon or 
the hotel. To his Indian charge Mr. Washington added the work 
of a night-school. In 1881, when he was in his twenty-second 
or twenty-third year, he was appointed to take charge of a 
newly founded normal school for coloured people at Tuskegee 
in Alabama. There he has been at work ever since, beginning 
with very small things indeed—the first school was held ina 
shanty by no means weather-tight—and bringing it up, by an 
industry which has been equalled only by his patience, to its 
present importance and prosperity. The story of this effort 
is profoundly interesting. Mr. Washington shall tell us an 
incident in it :— 

“T recall one old coloured woman, who was about seventy 
years of age, who came to see me when we were raising money to 
pay for the farm. She hobbled into the room where I was, lean- 
ing on acane. She was clad in rags ; but they were clean. She 
said: ‘Mr. Washin’ton, God knows I spent de bes’ days of my 
life in slavery. God knows I’s ignorant an’ poor; but, she 
added, ‘I knows what you an’ Miss Davidson is tryin’todo. I 
knows you is tryin’ to make better men and better women for de 
coloured race. 1 ain’t got no money, but I wants you to take 
dese six eggs, what I’s been saving up, an’ I wants you to put 
dese six eggs into de eddication of dese boys an’ gals.’ ” 

One of Mr. Washington’s principal functions was to raise 
money for the undertaking. It was not a pleasant task, 

but it brought him into contact with many people, and made 


“To those of the white race who look to the incoming of those 
of foreign birth and strange tongue and habits for the prosperity 
of the South, were I permitted I would repeat what I say to my 
own race, ‘Cast down your bucket where you are.’ Cast it down 
among the eight millions of Negroes whose habits you know, 
whose fidelity and love you have tested in days when to have 
proved treacherous meant the ruin of your firesides. Cast down 
your bucket among these people who have, without strikes and 
labour wars, tilled your fields, cleared your forests, builded your 
railroads and cities, and brought forth treasures from the bowels 
of the earth, and helped make possible this magnificent repre- 
sentation of the progress of the South. Casting down your 
bucket among my people, helping and encouraging them as you 
are doing on these grounds, and to education of head, hand, and 
heart, you will find that they will buy your surplus land, make 
blossom the waste places in your fields, and run your factories. 
While doing this, you can be sure in the future, as in the past, 
that you and your families will be surrounded by the most 
patient, faithful, law-abiding, and unresentful people that the 
world has seen. As we have proved our loyalty to you in the 
past, in nursing your children, watching by the sick-bed of your 
mothers and fathers, and often following them with tear-dimmed 
eyes to their graves, so in the future, in our humble way, we 
shall stand by you with a devotion that no foreigner can 
approach, ready to lay down our lives, if need be, in defence of 
yours, interlacing our industrial, commercial, civil, and religious 
life with yours in a way that shall make the interests of both 
races one. In all things that are purely social we can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things essential 
to mutual progress.” 


No orator has ever used a more felicitous image. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Ir one looks out the verb “ to woo” inany standard dictionary, 
one is confronted by some such definition as “to court,” “to 
make love.’ The present writer can but therefore suppose 
that the little shock of seeing the word applied to the wooing 
of a married woman by a lover is mere hyper-sensitiveness. 
This is the sense in which “ John Oliver Hobbes” employs the 
word in her new story, The Serious Wooing. The woman in 
question is Rosabel, Countess Shortclough, who, married at 
sixteen to a half-witted young Peer, finds herself at three-and- 
twenty a leader of the smart set with a lunatic husband and 
a crew of most vulgar, detestable relations, all moving in the 
highest circles. Her fate meets her in the shape of Jocelyn 
Luttrel, a Socialist with advanced ideas on every subject. 
He has no scruples to overcome, and hers are merely 
conventional, so they determine not to let her legal 
bond separate them, and she goes to his house. The very 
next day his Socialist superiors, to whom apparently he 
has taken as blind an oath of obedience as though he were 
a member of the Mafia, pack him off to Marseilles, and 
Rosabel returns to the house of her married sister, moved by 
the representations of her brother that if she does not it 
will prevent their younger sister from marrying a Duke. 
Rosabel, it is only fair to say, consents, not because the 


him a prominent representative of the negro race. This has | futur is a Duke, but because her sister's happiness is 


led to a special development in his life-work, one not less 
important than his career as a teacher has been. The 
question is too large to be treated as one of the subjects of a 
literary article. But it constitutes so large a part of the 
interest of this volume, that something must be said about it. 
The best plan will be to let our author speak for himself, after 


we have supplied a brief introduction. In 1895 there was | Co. {é6s.] 


involved. Just before Rosabel’s elopement Shortclough, the 
husband, conveniently dies in his asylum, but her relations 
conceal this fact to prevent her marriage with Luttrel, whom 
they detest because “ he isn’t one of us.” Once having got her 
home, they suppress all letters and telegrams from Luttrel to 
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her and from her to Luttrel, kindly explaining his silence by 
saying that he -has heard of the death of her husbaxd and 

Then they contrive to connect her name slanderously 
with that of “a good, steady, old, would-be lover of hei, 
Lord Wroxall, and in a fit of despairing pique, Rosabel 
marries him—the fact that the union is to be purely platonic 
is insisted’on—a very few weeks after the death of her 
husband. However, le diable n’y perd- rien,-for when 
she and Luttrel at last meet all is explained. Rosabel 
thinks Wroxall was in the plot to separate her from 
Luttrel, and she and her lover finally disappear to- 
gether, to wander “poverty-stricken through Europe,” for 
the Socialists have walked off with Luttrel’s very comfort- 
able fortune. The action of the book is necessarily exceed- 
ingly brisk, as the opening scene takes place on the day of 
the opening of Parliament in February last, and “a great 
deal of water has to go under the bridge” before the second 
week in April, in which the final elopement appears to take 
place. As for the writing, the epigrams of “John Oliver 
Hobbes” are as sparkling as ever, but owing to the 
characters she has chosen to create, the book leaves behind 
ita most unpleasant impression of brilliant vulgarity. 

The collaborators of The Inheritors, Mr. Joseph Conrad 
and Mr. Ford M. Hueffer, disarm criticism by calling their 
novel “an extravagant story.” This is certainly true, but 
the unfortunate part of the business is that the extravagance 
is not imagined in sufficient detail to make it convincing. It 
is not enough to point to two or three characters in a book 
and say, “ These are beings from the Fourth Dimension, and 
have come to inherit the earth,” and theft make these people 
attain their ends by the very earthly methods of clever- 
ness and extreme unscrupulousness. A writer, to convince his 
readers of an abnormal . creation, needs more than this, 
and it is difficult to feel that these authors have given us 
more. Weare not told how these beings manage their descen ¢ 
on to the earth, or why they were chosen out of their world 
to begin the conquest of the earth. The principal “ Dimen. 
sionist,” a very attractive young woman, gives a hazy account 
of the Fourth Dimension and its inhabitants in the first 
chapter. She also induces a temporary giddiness in the hero, 
which causes the tower of Canterbury Cathedral to reel, and 
makes a sound, nature unknown, which results in a country- 
man knocking over his quart of beer. Beyond this there is 
nothing in particular to show that she is not an ordinary 
intriguing adventuress, with a large fortune, obtained heaven 
knows how, who uses her wits to obtain political power. The 
other “ Dimensionists”’ are mere shadows. The central idea 
of the book is clever, but the realisation seems to leave a good 
deal to be desired. 

In The Wisdom of Esau Mr. Outhwaite and Mr. Chomley, 
the joint authors, give us not so much a good novel as a very 
readable account of life in Australia from the days of -the 
“sixties ” onwards. ‘Sweet are the uses of adversity,” for it 
is from the struggles and hardships of people like the charac- 
ters in the book before us that the splendid new nation of 
young Australia has sprung. No one will deny that 
even the dreary trials of the unfortunate settler, Toland, with 
poor land, drought, and fire to contend witb, are worth while 
if they contribute to so magnificent a result. The descriptions 
of Australian scenery are well written and vivid, and the 
whole book gives the reader an interesting picture of life in 
the Island Continent. 


According to the modern novelist, the Continent of Europe 
is as thickly crammed with Royalties as a Christmas pudding 
with plums. Princesses are simply a drug in the market, and 
play all manner of spirited pranks. Mr. Cay represents 
Stanley Hay, M.P., the hero of his novel—The Presumption 
of Stanley Hay, M.P.—as rescuing his Princess, who is, of 
course, strictly in disguise, from the abominable German 
Chancellor, who insists on restoring the young lady to her 
sorrowing father. There are rescues, escapes, and retakings, 
but in the end, by the enormous stretching of the arm of co- 
incidence, Stanley Hay, M.P., carries off his lady-love from 
under the very nose of her regal father and his Court, and as 
they have been already secretly married in England, the 
young couple settle down as plain Mr. and Mrs. Hay to a 
very comfortable everyday existence. This is a great comfort, 
for really unless some of these Serene Hichnesses so obligingly 
created for us soon consent to merge in the population, the 














whole world of fiction will become so oppressively magnificent 
that we shall long for a few ordinary plain personages such as 
are to be met with every day. 


“To bring back the landlords to the land” was the aim and 
ideal of Andrew Hurne, the hero of The Burden of an Honour. 
His people were originally Bristol traders. His grandfather 
was a man of taste, and a friend of Cottle, the bookseller. 
He bought the Gilburnham property and some old silver 
from an impoverished Irish squire, sent his son to Rugby and 
Christchurch, and died in 1840. Andrew inherited his grand- 
father’s taste, his father’s scholarship, the Gilburnham lands, 
and the Murghtlar silver. He was an excellent landlord anda 
quixotic gentleman; and he could not be happy until he had 
handed back Gilburnham to the Gilburnhams, and the silver 
to The O’Murghtlar. This was not possible until his mother 
married Lord Stourport, and Addie Whicheraft made it plain 
that she did not want to be Mrs. Hurne. The idea is interest- 
ing, and it is amusingly carried out. Next to Hurne himself, 
Miss Whichcraftis the character most carefully elaborated. Her 
tastes and her talk smack of the Meredithian girl's. And it is 
a fault in the book that all the conversations are carried on in 
the manner—invented by Mr. Meredith—that suggests an 
overcharged atmosphere und a general tension of nerves, All 
the people talk on the same strained note, and itis not always 
easy to know from whose mouth the last remark came. 

Philbrick Howell was a lonely boy condemned to spend his 
holidays at school, until one happy summer it occurred to 
Digby Walder to take his friend home with him. Digby's father, 
mother, and sister were kind to Phil, and he came to know 
the meaning of the word “ home.’ In time Phil fell in love 
with Helen Walder; Digby became u soldier and died in 
action; Phil was asa son to Mrs. Walder; and Phil and Helen 
together wrote a book which was rather poor stuff, as Phil’s 
literary mentor, Thomas Lapraik, told him with brutal 
eandour. The fault was all Helen's, however. She was a 
prig and an egotist, a flirt and a jilt. When Phil found it 
out, he had already written a better book by himself. He 
almost broke his heart over her. But there is another much 
nicer girl in the book, and she consoles the hero at the end of 
the last chapter. Early Stars has some pretty and clever 
passages. The boyhood of Phil is charmingly described ; the 
manhood is not so successfully handled. 

My Lady of Orange is a stirring story of adventure, and 
something more. John Newstead, a mercenary soldier, has 
fought for Alva and deserted to the side of the Prince of 
Orange. For the love of a woman—Gabrielle de St. Trond, 
whose father is Governor of Breuthe, Breuthe being 
under siege and hard pressed—Newstead commits a double 
treachery. He offers to open the gates to Alva, and receives 
a bag of money and Gabrielle in requital of the deed. Then 
he betrays Alva to the Governor. The good and the bad that 
mingle in his character are as great a puzzle to himself as to 
Gabrielle and her father. But under the spur of love, the 
good triumphs, and he comes out a man and ahero. The 
incident of the dykes that should have been opened and are 
not, is particularly good. 

In The Golden Fleece—a translation from the French of 
Amédée Achard—we get a romance of the modernised Dumas 
type: an intricate plot of love and intrigue, with much fighting 
and fainting, wounds and blood. There are heroic ladies, 
treacherous courtiers, and one or two staunchly loyal souls 
who endure terrible things and win honour and love in the 
end. It isa good novel of its kind, and not too long to be 
readable. 

A Judas of To-day is very readable, but not very wel} 
worth reading. The ex-convict who has successfully person- 
ated an Italian Count, married a rich widow, and killed her 
and her daughter is hardly the man to say on his death-bed, 
“The greatest want of my whole life has been some one, 
some friend, in whom I could confide, and ask for sympathy, 
advice, assistance.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_~-——_- 
THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 
The new Anglo-Saxon Review (Mrs. George Cornwallis-West, 
49 Rupert Street, W., 21s. net) is bound in white and gold, the 
binding being copied from a work in the Library of Trinity 
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College, Oxford, which was designed for Henry VIII. The 
Anglo-Saxon Review maintains its special character as a magazine 
of new and curious historical and biographical essays. Among 
the best papers this quarter are Mr. Sichel’s “The Young 
England” and Mr. Sidney Low’s “The Poet of South Africa.” 
Another very interesting article is Mr. W. J. Loftie’s account of 
Middlesex and its villages, under the title of “ From London to 
Uxbridge.” Our only complaint in regard to this article is that 
it is not detailed enough. One would like to know a great deal 
more about places that are only just alluded to. We trust the 
editor will give us some more topographical studies of London 
and its environs. Why should not Mr. Loftie write of under- 
ground London, tracing not only London’s lost brooks—lost, that 
is, in underground channels—but also the great cellars, sewers, 
and subways which are scattered everywhere throughout? No 
man could give all the vast vaults and cellars of London, but a 
map of all the known underground places and passages of London 
would astonish most Londoners. 








THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

The Cornhill for July is thoroughly readable from the first 
page to tho last, from the admirable poem in which ,Mr, Ernest 
Myers sings the praises of Alfred of England as “‘ Type eternal 
of true English worth,” to the latest instalment of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s genuinely and not conventionally exciting story of 
“Count Hannibal.” There is shrewdness of different but 
equally valuable kinds in Mr. George Yard’s “ Investment 
and Speculation” and the paper in which Mrs. Earle explains 
how to make the most of £1,800 a year. Mr. Fitchett’s talent 
as, in Bagehot’s phrase, “a special correspondent for posterity ” 
is well illustrated by the paper in which he retells the 
story of Lucknow. Mr. Frank Bullen is seen at his best as an 
artist in his “Lost and Found”; and Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, in her “The Making of a Marchioness,” skilfully 
“develops” her portrait of Lord Walderhursat, a stoical, silent, 
“ straight” English gentleman armed witha monocle, There are 
some good stories of notabilities in “ Notes of an Octogenarian,” 
such as that told of Sydney Smith, who visited Macaulay when 
he was ill of quinsy and found him “suffering from suppressed 
conversation.” Variety and average literary quality are the 
special features of the new number of Chambers’s Journal, which 
contains papers on such widely different subjects as “Some 
Curiosities of the Civil List,” “The Ethics of Luck,” and “ The 
Basuto at Home.” Mr. Poultney Bigelow has much that is inter- 
esting to say in “ Colonial Methods of Spain,” and Mr. H. W. Lucy 
is, for him, wonderfully tame and commonplace in his description 
of the Isle of Thanet in “ A Quaint Corner of England.” ‘“ Boden 
Garrett, Spy,” is one of the best stories of the American Civil 
War that we have ever read. ——Cassell’s Magazine for Julv will 
doubtless be read mainly for “ Kim,” in which Mr. Kipling is 
undoubtedly seen at his best as a novelist. It also contains a 
number of good short stories—Mr. Richard Davey’s “ The Man in 
Blue ” is the most finished—and of miscellaneous articles of more 
than average excellence.——‘“ A Sussex Pepys” is the outstand- 
ing article in the new number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, It is 
an account of Thomas Turner, a country tradesman who kept a 
diary for some years during the second half of the eighteenth 
century, and who was almost as self-conscious as Pepys himself. 
Of the other papers in a very varied number, “ The Anticipated 
Scarcity of Timber” and “Sources of West Pyrenean Law ” are 
the most notable.-——The Empire Review is evidently to discharge 
a useful function by presenting in a convenient form opinion 
and information upon all aspects of Imperialism. How wide are 
the interests covered by that word may be judged by the fact 
that the July number contains articles on the Education Bill and 
cricket reform. “ Postal Cable Development,” “The Foreign 
Office from Within,” and “Canadian Voyageurs” are among the 
best-articles in this number. The hostility of Transvaalers to 
Free Staters is emphasised in a very readable and dispassionate 
paper on “A Boer Refugee Camp,” by Mr. H. S. Caldecott, civil 
commandant in the camp at Howick, in Natal.——There are very 
many thoughtful, and therefore valuable, papers in the new issue 
of the International Journal of Ethics, such as Mr. Bray’s earnest, if 
viewy, “ Unity of Spirit as the Basis of a National Church” and 
Mr. W. P. Ker’s “Imagination and Judgment,” and at least one 
amusing article on “Ethics and the Weather,” by Professor 
Dexter, of the University of Illinois, From the personal point 
of view, however, the outstanding paper is “A Democratic 
Philosopher and his Work,” by Mr. Charles M. Bakewell, of the 
University of California. Itis a lucid and appreciative survey 
of the enthusiasms, aspirations, and work of ‘Thomas Davidson, 
that remarkable Aberdonian and knigbt-errant of scholarship 
and thought whose too little known achicvemeute and personal 











character were characterised in the Spectator at the time of hig 
death in the autumn of last year.——There is a growing tendency 
to make the United Service Magazine a forum for the discussion of 
such important “ Service” questions as “ Musketry and Disci. 
pline.” This has its advantages no doubt. We confess, however, 
to a preference for the non-controversial articles. Of these the 
most informing and readable in the July number is “ An Outpost 
of the Empire,”—a breezy account of Walfish Bay.—The new 
number of the Badminton Magazine is only an average one. There 
are several interesting papers, such as “ Swordsmanship in Eng. 
land” and “ Notes on Sport in Sardinia,” but there is none of 
outstanding interest or piquancy. Madame Ronner’s illustra. 
tions of ‘I'he Torpid and the Ill-bred Cat” are better than the 
letterpress. —-Crampton’s Magazine is now a general miscel- 
lany, and not, as at first, a collection of stories. The 
“novelettes” are still the best of its contents, however. The 
holiday descriptive papers which are to be found in the July 
number are too obviously padding ; whereas force and originality 
mark Mr. J. E. Patterson’s “Carrying the Faithful” and Miss 
Thurston’s “ The Hinges of Love.”——Probably no magazine of 
the day—certainly none intended for boys—so “ fizzes with life,” 
as the author of “Stalky and Co.” would say, as the Captain. So 
far from falling off, it is livelier than ever. The July number 
contains, besides two continued school stories, a great amount of 
information on sports of all kinds. “Tbe Long ’Un’s Duel” 
is one of the most “real” stories of the South African 
War that has been published. “Mr. Tracy’s Snap-Shot” is 
equally lively. The Expository Times resembles the Captain 
in this—though in this only —that it always keeps up 
to a high level of literary excellence in its particular 
line. Thus the July number covers nearly the whole ex- 
egetical field. The papers that are most likely to in- 
terest laymen are Professor Findlay’s “Christ’s Name for the 
Holy Spirit” and Mr. H. A. Kennedy’s “ Recent Research in 
the Language of the New Testament.”——There are several in. 
teresting articles and notes in the new quarterly issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society; the Census returns of 
this country, and of India in particular, are effectively 
treated. Of most value at the present time is the contribution 
on “The Results of State, Municipal, and Organised Private 
Action in the Housing of the Working Classes,” by Dr. Sykes, of 
Edinburgh. It is most exhaustive. Of scarcely less practical 
utility is the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, 











THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. (88 Conduit 

treet, W.)—Canon Malcolm MacColl contributes to this number 
an elaborate argument in support of the traditional sites of 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. He does full justice to his 
case, except, indeed, by the occasional acerbity of his language. 
“Elaborate guesswork and slipshod reasoning” (applied to Dr. 
Robinson, who, after all, was a meritorious pioneer in days when 
things had not been made easy for the explorer); “fantastic 
paradox of Mr. Ferguson ” (Ferguson’s theory raised more topo- 
graphical difficulties than it met, but it had much architectural 
force) ; ‘‘ jaunty allegation,” “egregious absurdities,’—all these 
are phrases which are out of place, in this topic above all others. 
But the argument is very cogently stated, the authorities are 
skilfully marshalled, and the inferences, on the whole, fairly drawn. 
We cannot go with Canon MacColl in supposing that Pilate 
revenged himself for the constraint which had been put upon him 
to condemn a prisoner whom he wished to acquit by causing the 
Crucifixion to take place in a sacred spot, the place where Adam’s 
skull had been found. He was too much afraid of the Jews to 
venture on the insult, nor could he have wished to break his 
recent reconciliation with Herod. But as a whole the traditional 
argument, taken by itself, scarcely admits of an answer. Now, 
too, the direction of the wall is fairly well established as running 
within the Sepulchre site. Yet when all has been said, the site, 
as a locality, seems unlikely. There is the fact, for instance, that 
it was but a quarter of a mile from the nearest cloister of the 
Temple, and less than half a mile from Mount Zion. The 
narratives certainly leave an impression of greater distances. 
Anyhow, the general result is that Professor George Adam 
Smith, whose authority in all matters of Palestinian geography 
is unquestionable, is content to leave his judgment in 
suspense (“ Biblical Encyclopedia,” s. v. “ Golgotha’’). Canon 
MacColl’s paper is followed by another on the same sub- 


ject contributed by the Rev. Canon Gell. In this the 
general argument of probability as regards the site is 
drawn out. Canon Gell holds that the “Gordon” site is ex- 


cluded by the fact that at the time of the Crucifixion it was in 
the middle of a populous suburb. His own theory is that the 
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Sepulchre is to be found in a spot called “the Tombs of the 
Kings.” This certainly has the advantage of being about half a 
mile outside the Damascus Gate. It should be noted that Canon 
Gell thinks that the objections of Dr. Robinson, which Canon 
MacColl dismisses so contemptuously, remain unanswered. How- 
ever this may be, we heartily agree with Canon Gell when be says, 
« God forbid that in this faithless age I should speak scornfully 
even of erroneous beliefs.” 








PLATO. 

The Meno of Plato. Edited, with Introduction, &c., by Seymer 
Thompson, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Thompson 
modestly says that his book “ might have been better if less time 
had been spent over it.” It seems a little ungracious to assent ; 
if we do so, it is only because we do not quite see what readers 
will find in the volume, as it stands, likely to serve their purpose. 
The Meno should be read by every student of Plato as containing 
eminently Platonic ideas; but any one who sets himself to 
master the notes with which Mr. Thompson has so copiously 
enriched his edition will find a hard task before him. The Meno 
is a short dialogue, occupying about ten pages in Stalbaum’s 
«“Tauchnitz Edition,” as compared with the twenty-three of the 
Phedo and the twenty-eight of the Gorgias (to cite the best 
known of the opuscula), and its intrinsic interest is not great. 
The philosophical questions which it discusses have ceased to 
burn. Does any one seriously hold the doctrine of avdéuryois,— 
ie. of ante-natal ideas? Such there were in the past, and not 
without reason, but, as our editor remarks, “the problem has 
entered on a new phase by the recognition of the fact that a 
great deal of our mental furniture is inherited.” But any 
one who has leisure, who is not fettered by the deplorable 
necessity of having to make his reading pay, and who has, to 
begin with, a certain equipment of philosophical knowledge, will 
find the introduction and the copious annotation—its bulk, with 
the excursuses added, must be at least six times that of the text 
—a real treat. The little dialogue between Socrates and the 
slave (xvi.-xix.), where the wholly untaught lad is shown to have 
the materials for solving a geometrical problem (to construct a 
square equal to a given square), would make a nice little reading- 
book, taken by itself. We do not forget that it is one of the well- 
chosen “ Selections from Plato,” put together by Dr. Forman, of 
Cornell University. 








GREEK MANUALS OF CHURCH DOCTRINE. 

Greek Manuals of Church Doctrine. By the Rev. H. F. F. 
Duckworth. (Rivingtons. is. 64.)—This little volume is pub 
lished for the “Eastern Church Association.” It contains an 
account of four Catechisms (all published at Athens) between the 
years 1889 and 1899. The secretary to this body supplies a 
preface, in which he urges the importance of a better mutual 
knowledge between the Anglican and the Greek Communion. 
We heartily agree; as long as friendship, not corporate union, 
is sought, these efforts at a better understanding are worthy of 
all sympathy. We do not see, however, that the “word for 
transubstantiation is never employed.” In the Catechisms it 
hardly would be, but in the “ Orthodox Confession of Faith” it 
occurs, After the invocation by the priest of the Holy Ghost, 
h petovttwois mapev9is yiverax. We wonder whether the ex- 
perience of those who are practically acquainted with the sub- 
ject is that “the Greek layman must know a great deal more 
about his Church than the average English layman.” It is 
true that there is the important proviso, ‘if the system which is 
described in these pages is carried out.” I$ is a very potent 
“if” indeed. Let it be noted that all the books quoted are 
published in Athens. How about the average layman in Arcadia, 
in Cyprus, in the remote islands of the Hzean, in the Christian 
communities of Anatolia? The “average Greek layman” is the 
most uninstructed Christian in the world, the Abyssinian possibly 
excepted. 








BYRON’S LETTERS, VOL. V. 

The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Jcurnals, Vol. V. Edited 
by Rowland E. Prothero. (John Murray. 6s.)—As this edition 
of the Letters progresses the real Byron becomes clearer and 
clearer to the mind, and with every volume we like him better. 
In these intimate outpourings, letters, journals, commonplace- 
books, epigrams, there is scarcely an affectation, and if there is 
we can detect the poseur at his business and understand it. 
The man as revealed to us is extraordinarily vain, choleric, 
and intemperate, but full of generosity, and with somewhere at 
the back a scrupulous justice, which is applied rigorously to him- 
self, Intellectually be is wholly delightful, witty, high-spirited, 
full of curious learning, and with an insatiable interest in all 








the doings and thoughts of mankind. If we had to choose, we 
should say that the two qualities which most impressed us in this 
volume were Byron’s immense virility of mind and his ready 
generosity. As a rule he has little self-criticism. He is con- 
stantly making wretched doggerel epigrams which he includes in 
every letter he writes for a week. But when his intelligence is 
aroused, generally by the criticism of some friend, there is no 
better critic of his own work. He was often driven iato 
extreme positions by his hatreds, as in his defence of Pope, 
which arose out of his dislike of the Cockney romanticists. 
“Those miserable mountebanks of the day, the poets, disgrace 
themselves and deny God, in running down Pope, the most 
faultless of poets and almost of men.” But he could give 
cogent reasons for his prejudices when compelled, and his 
pamphlet addressed to Bowles is sound criticism. He never 
committed the unpardonable sin of letting his literary judgment 
usurp the place of common human kindness, and he laments the 
death of Keats so often in these letters that it must have come 
as areal shock to him. Otherwise his admiration was confined 
to the masculine qualities in life. “TI recollect,” he writes, “the 
effect on me of the Edinburgh on my first poem; it was rage, and 
t sistance, and redress—but not despair. I grant that those are 
not amiable feelings; but, in this world of bustle and broil, and 
especially in the career of writing, a man should calculate upon 
his powers of resistance before he goes into the arena.” Asa 
consequence he read the New Testament as a task, but the Old 
Testament as a pleasure. <A notable feature of these letters is 
the extreme admiration of Scott which they betray. ‘ My love 
to Scott. I shall think higher of knighthood ever after for his 
being dubbed.” “Scottish Fielding, as well as great English 
poet—wonderful man! I long to get drunk with him.” He 
constantly quotes from the novels, which he thought the chief 
literature of his epoch, and he upbraids the long-suffering John 
Murray for any delay in sending new volumes. Of the edition 
itself we have already expressed our admiration; sufficient to say 
that Mr. Prothero is the ideal editor who never obtrudes himself, 
but leaves scarcely an allusion untraced. 








LAW AND MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence. By George Vivian 
Poore. (John Murray. 12s. net.) —Dr. Poore’s admirable and 
interesting treatise on that part of medicine which also be- 
longs to law is based on the lectures which so many genera- 
tions of delighted and edified students have heard him deliver 
at University College, London. It is consequently rather more 
colloquial in style than is usually the case with books of so 
much authority, and the reader can almost hear Dr. Poore’s 
genial and witty voice as he turns these instructive pages. They 
are marked by a kind of “ golden common-sense” which is the 
most valuable lesson that any medical or legal student can lay 
to heart, and of course it is needless to say that they are abso- 
lutely sound in their exposition of theories and facts. “ By the 
free uses of illustrative cases, drawn from the records of the Law 
Courts and the author’s personal experience, an endeavour is 
made to give to dry details sufficient interest to cause them to 
dwell inthe memory.” Medical jurisprudence, dealing as it does 
with the material on which the novelist has drawn so largely, 
lends itself particularly to this method of teaching, which Sir 
Henry Littlejchn used to employ with so much effect in Edin- 
burgh: “truth embodied in a tale” clings to the memory with 
proverbial closeness. Dr. Poore’s book is full of excellent 
practical hints to the young doctor. For instance, he says: 
“Never utter professional secrets [in Court] without appealing to 
the Judge. You know perfectly well what the result will be,— 
you will have to tell them. But I think it is a wise course to 
make it appear to the public that you divulge these professional 
secrets under judicial compulsion.” Dr. Poore has neat and 
novel ways of “putting things” which will appeal to the lay 
reader as well as to the student with a weak memory. Who can 
forget his exposition of the selective action of poisons by saying 
that “ certain cells in the body stand in relation to certain poisons 
just as does a preference shareholder in a limited company to the 
dividend”? Asan example of what Professors have to undergo 
at times, we note his story of the grateful patient who committed 
suicide, and left a letter asking that his body should be handed 
over to Dr. Poore for use in the lecture-room: “ This was duly 
reported and read by my household, who, ignorant of the law, 
were in trepidation for a few days as tothe possibilities of parcel- 
deliveries.” ‘Though too brief and colloquial to compete for 
reference with books like Taylor, Dr. Poore’s work is an ideal 
handbook of the subject for the young student or the lay- 
man who wishes—for novel-writing or other purposes—to have a 
good notion of the relations between medicine and law. 
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THE MAKING OF SCOTLAND. 


The Scenery of Scotland. By Sir Archibald Geikie. Third 
Edition. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.)—Sir Archibald Geikie’s 
book on the evolution of Scottish scenery, of which a third and 
Tevised edition is now published thirty-five years after its first 
appearance, has long taken its place among the classics of 
English geology. It was, as the author claims in the new pre- 
face, “the first attempt to elucidate in some detail the history of 
the topograpby of a country. The principles applicable in the 
British Isles have been found to be of universal significance, and 
thus the illustrations of them gathered in this country havea 
value both to the student who investigates this branch of geology 
and to the general reader who may be more specially interested 
in the historical development of the science.” Since Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie began to write, we have mostly grasped the idea 
which he so luminously expounded in these and other pages, that 
the shape of a land is what the air and rain, frost and rivers and 
glaciers, have made it. A perusal of this fascinating and lucid 
book is still the best possible introduction to the study of earth- 
sculpture on a scale far grander than was conceived even by kim 
who daringly offered to carve Mount Athos into a statue of the 
Great King, with a city in one hand and a lake inthe other. The 
intelligent tourist in the Highlands could carry no more enter- 
taining and suggestive companion in his portmanteau or knapsack. 








Canadian Camp Life. By F. E. Horring. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—This is a pleasant account of asummer camping-out. party 
who leave one of the British Columbian coast towns for a holiday 
by the sea. There are two love-stories and a tragedy, some little 
bother with Customs officers, and enough local colour to give 
many readers a notion of what a farming settlement in the Far 
West is like. We have nothing very vigorous or exciting, but 
a nice, fresh, wholesome sketch of a few months of life in a 
Colony. The characters, however, are weil drawn and well 
defined, especially the Siwashes who figure as minor characters. 
The incid. nt of the Chinaman departing just in time to escape 
“Uncle Sam’s” pounce is capital. One can see Te Kan washing 
the dishes up to the last moment, his eye on the cutter’s boat, 
and then quickly rolling his blanket and skedaddling. Those 
who want a little quiet amusement and a few interesting details 
of life in “ B.C.” might very well look into Canadian Camp Life, 
and the facts are trustworthy. A Cockle 6 in. in circumfer- 
ence is not so very large. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK. 

oo 

{Under this heading we notice such Books of the weck as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The Ozfcrdshire Light Infantry in South Africa. Edited by 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 6s.)—The First Battalion Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry (the old 43rd) was left out when the first Army Corps was 
mobilised, on account of the paucity of its reserves (which had 
dwindled from 1,015 in December, 1893, to 361 in 1897), This 
difficulty, however, was overcome, and the regiment embarked 
for South Africa on December 22nd, 1899. It mustered 660 men 
(270 under age or unfit for service in the field proceeding to 
Limerick; the colours were left in Christ Church Cathedral). 
The regiment arrived shortly after Lord Roberts and took 
part in the great advance. It came into action at Klip 
Kraal, a very sharp fight, though it wanted the vates 
sacer of the war-correspondent, and again at Paardeberg, 
But it is needless to follow the history of the corps; it 
is written elsewhere; let it suffice to say that it is 
worthy of its great traditions. The roll of casualities was :— 
Killed in action and died of wounds, 2$; died of disease (includ- 
ing two accidents), 84; wounded, 95. Three officers were among 
the killed, Major Day (he received his death-wound from an 
explosive bullet as he was being carried off the field at Paarde 
berg), Lieutenant A. R. Bright, and Second Lieutenant 
V. A. Ball-Acton, The honours, apart from medals and clasps, 
were one C.B. and two D.S.O.’s, while two sergeants (Frank 
Hudson and F. Colquhoun) had commissions given to them. 
With this we may mention an interesting Souvenir of the Home- 
coming of the South African Contingent of the Volunteer Battulion 
Devonshire Regiment. (Western Morning News.)—The company 
made itself very useful in various ways, the most serious 
fight in which it took part being at Almond’s Nek, June 10th, 
1900, There were eight deaths, and forty were invalided home 
The Svuvenir contains various interesting details, with photo- 


graphs, 








We may also mention in this connection The Work of the 
Portland Hospital. (John Murray; printed for private dis. 
tribution among the subscribers only.)—This is the “ Report . 
of the Committee of the Portland Hospital,” and has been 
printed for the information of the subscribers. This hospital set 
an example which was followed by other undertakings. Mr. 
George Stokes must have the credit of first suggesting the idea 
of voluntary effort in this direction, and Mrs. Josceline Bagot of 
giving it a practical shape. The work has been described in g 
volume reviewed in the Spectator of July 6th, and it is not nece:. 
sary tosay more. It may be mentioned, however, that when the 
hospital returned to England after nine months’ service it 
was not for any failure of funds, but because the needs of the 
Army were by that time so amply provided for that its help was 
no longer wanted. 


Comment Elever nos Fils. Par Joseph Duhamel. (Libraire 
Charpentier et Fasquelle, Paris.)—Mons. Duhamel, who has had 
the opportunity for some years of seeing the English Public. 
School system at work—he is teacher of Fiench language and 
literature at Harrow—propounds in this volume a scheme fer a 
“Colléze de Normandie ” which is to unite the good qualities of 
French and English methods. “Les Anglais,” he writes (p. 31), 
“nous sont supérieurs comme éducateurs et comme hygiénistes, 
c'est incuntestable, et il faut le reconnaitre; mais leur pédagogie 
est, en général, inférieure & la nétre.” ‘“ Education,” in this 
sense, may be taken as equivalent to training. Put into a con- 
crete form, this is as much as to say: The product of the English 
Public School is a being more competent for the affairs of life 
than the productof the French Lycée, but he almost certainly knows 
much less. M. Duhamel excepts, however, the teaching of modern 
languages in his general censure of our instruction, and that of 
physical science, These things are practical with us, he says, 
theoretic only in France. What he especially dislikes in the French 
school is the seclusion and the distrust. ‘i'hese defects are ruining 
the race. The Fiench race is, he affirms, “ plus vigoureuse 
que la race anglaise ” (we venture to doubt); but it will lose its 
qualities, unliss the present abuses are done away with. -The 
new school is not to be ruled by what he calls “esprit adminis- 
tratif.” “Qui dit fonctionnaire, dit absence d’individualité, 
absence de liberté d’action.” What M. Duhamel says on this and 
kindred subjects is full of good sense. When we come to teach- 
ing we fiud a system which may be thus tabulated (we give it 
for what may be called the upper school) :— 


13—14, 14—15, 15—17. 16—18, 

Hours, Hours. Hours. Hours, 
French .....65 soccene & 3 4 | Cours et 
TOGA cssarsascensecace 7 7 7 j auteurs, 
Greek .....0.-cceseeeees - 7 7 10 
English or German 3 ‘ 2 2 2 
History &Geograpby 3 3 3 4 
Mathematics and 2 1 2 2 
Physics or { 

Chemistry : — 4 
Natural Science — = 2 
Physiology and 

Hygiene .......0006- 1 — _ 2 
DEAWIDS ..,.000s4ocncs0 1} 1$ _ — 
Politics and Litera- 

ture of Greece 

and Rome ......... 1 se 2 tee 1 “ = 
Religious Teaching 1 se l ies 1 eee 1 
SINYIN ....ceceeserees 1 1 ° 1 — 1 


Mathematics are put into an inferior place. Here boys are 
allowed to spevialise at a certain age, and with good results. 
As fur games, cricket is to be excluded, keing represented 
by Grande théque,—baseball without the “violence” which 
the Americans have, we are told, introduced into it. (Cricket 
bores the French boy, besides hurting his hands, shins, and 
head.) This is to be the summer game, with water polo and 
tennis. La crosse is to be for February and March. As to 
football, both “ Rugger” and “ Socker” are to be played ; and 
the Harrow game also. Why not build a long wall aud add the 
Eton variety ? But we cannot but fear that this variety will make a 
mess of Normandy football. We see no mention of tives, but fives 
gives the maxiwum of exercise in the minimum of time. Manual 
work is to be a feature of the programwe. M. Duhamel has our 
best wishes for his scheme. 


Our Public Schools. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Minchin, who is the author of 
“Old Harrow Days,” finds doubtless his own peculiar subject in 
Harrow; but he has evidently taken considerable pains with his 
other subjects, and has wisely taken the precaution of calling in 
expert help. Indeed, the Harrow chapters seem to us somewhat 
confused, and there is to be found in them one really stupendous 
mistake: “ Dr, Keate applied to his [Shelley’s] Latin prose the 
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line of Horace, ‘et quid tentabam dicere versus erat.’” Let us 


hope that the affairs of this world do not reach, or reach only 
én) uixpév (as Aristotle thought), the blessed shades. But imagine 
the.wrath of Keate at having such a quotation applied to him! 
«Quid ”—which is inconstruable—may be a printer’s error, but 
Horace! Of course it was Ovid who wrote (Tristia, 4 x. 24) “et 
quod tentabam dicere, versus erat.” The other schools described 
are Winchester, Eton, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, St. Paul’s, 
Charterhouse, Westminster. As to Merchant Taylors’, the story of 
the tricolour flag (mounted on the Tower on Queen Charlotte’s 
birthday, 1796, by some ardent revolutionists) is not complete. 
It was pulled down by the head-monitor of tho time, afterwards 
Sir Henry Ellis, of the British Museum. (Tke writer of this 
notice met him more than once in his extreme old age at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall.) We see with astonishment that Clive 
Jearnt so much Latin at Merchant Taylors’ that he could trans- 
late an Ode of Horace extempore into good English. As a 
matter of fact, Clive never got out of the Upper Division Form 
(three from the top), staying in it three half-years. A prosperous 
scholar got his promoticn every half-year. This would bring 
him in good time into the Head Form. 











In “The Gentleman's Magazine Library” (Elliot Stock), | 


appearing uncer the general supervision of George Laurence 
Gomme, we have English Topography, edited by F. A. Milne, 
M.A. (7s. 6d.) The three counties included in this part are 
Wiltshire, Warwickshire, Westmoreland,—we give them in tbe 
order of their importance for archxological purposes, as tested 
by the space occupied by the notices. This is for Wiltshire a 
hundred and eighty-five pages, for Warwickshire a hundred and 
thirty, and for Westmoreland thirty-one only. But, as Mr. 
Milne reminds us, Westmoreland was much out of the way in the 
last century. As between Warwickshire and Wiltshire, there is 
a disproportion of area, the latter county having three hundred 
thousand more acres. Mr. Milne has taken much pains with his 
work, which is, indeed, of a kiad to which there is no end. There 
are scores of things in the volume about which whole chapters 
night have been written. There is Littlecote, for instance, with 
the strange story of Wild Darrell and Chief Justice Popham. 
Darrell was a well-known person in the sixteenth century, and 
Mr. Milne should have consulted Mr. Hubert Hall’s monograph 
upon him. Stratford-cn-Avon occupies, we see, twenty-eight 
pages, in which there is no little amount of curious and interest- 
ing matter. The first entry relates the cutting down of the 
famous mulberry tree; the last, that of the Gospel Oak. 


Dr. Murray's July instalment of The New English Dictionary 
completes “J” and begins “K” (Jew-Kairine). The next is 
to complete “K,” and with it the fifth volume. (A dictionary 
may be supposed to be more than half finished when “ K” has 
been disposed of; it must be remembered that Mr. Bradley 
has made a substantial contribution to “L,” so that the great 
work is progressing well). Of “J” words a very large pro- 
potion are of more than usual interest. “Jingo” may be 
taken as a sample. The word appears for the first time in 
1670, as a piece of conjuror’s gibberish. Thence it became one 
of the substitutes, more or less harmless, for an oath, which 
are so common, “By the living jingo” is put into the mouth 
of one of the sham women of fashion in “‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field” (1766). The political use came up in 1878, when “ By 
jingo, if we do” came to be the refrain of a patriotic song at 
the music-halls, With the present-day usage every one is 
familiar. 


George Whitehead: his Work and Service, Compiled from his 
Autobiography by William Beck. (Headley Brothers. 2s. 6d.) 
—George Whitehead became an “acceptable minister” in the 
community of Friends at sixteen, and laboured for more than 
seventy years, living to see the end of the troublous times in 
which his youth and manhood were spent. Mr. Beck does not 
give vs verbatim extracts from his autobiography during the 
earlier part of this period. We gather, however, that his methods 
Were somewhat aggressive. The apology that “the Church at 
that time was so disorganised that a class of unordained preachers 
was in possession of the pulpits” sounds a little strange, as does 
the remark that persons ‘‘ who had notraining for the ministry” 
often followed it, “weavers, butchers, or tailors.” George 
Whitehead himself was a grocer, and the idea of a trained 
ministry certainly did not commend itself to the Friends. The 
volume, however, is an interesting record of a striking 
personality. 





The Corrections of Mark Adopted by Matihew and Luke. By 
Edwin A. Abbott. (A. and C. Black. 15s. net.)—This volume is a 
sequel to the “ Clue” (noticed in these columns early in the year). 





Dr. Abbott, after illustrating his thesis by analogies from the 
Greek versions of Old Testament books, attacks his subject proper 
inchap. vi. “Matthew and Mark in the Triple Tradition [passages 
substantially common to the three Synoptists] borrowed indepen- 
dently from a tradition contained in Marl:” ; possibly they bor- ~ 
rowed from the Mark that we have, only it had passed through 
the hands of a corrector. Dr. Abbott takes about eighty passages, 
which he subjects to an examination designed to exhibit this 
process. Here is an example. In Mark iii. 23 we have: “ And 
having called them unto [himself] in psrables, he began to say 
to them,” where Matthew bas “knowing their inward thoughts he 
said to them,” and Luke “ knowing their purposes.” Mark’s 
expression “called them unto himself” does not fit in with words 
addressed to enemies. A Hebrew word meaning “ know,” “ have 
understanding,” &c., is easily confused with another meaning 
“cause to come,” which might be freely paraphrased “ call to 
oneself.” But Mark has also the word “ parables,” which is not 
found in Matthew and Luke. Now there is a Hebrew word 
which may mean either ‘“‘dark sayings” or “ iatrigues.’ 
Matthew renders it by “secret thoughts” and Luke by “ pur. 
poses.” This is an example which lends itself fairly well to an 
epitome, though even here Dr. Abbott’s argument suffers from 
the necessary suppression cf minutiz. With this we must leave 
the volume. Very few critics are qualified to pronounce a 
judgment on its value. We must be content with drawing the 
attention of our readers to it. 


James Watt. By William Jacks. (For private circulation.) 
—James Watt was certainly an “illustrious Scot.” He showed 
the national characteristics at their best,—intensity, courage, 
inexhaustible patience. Watt was born at Greenock on 
January 18th, 1736, his father and mother being both far above 
the average in conduct and ability. His mind was of no narrow 
kind; he excelled in the arts as well as in science; but his bent 
from early years was to mechanics and physics. He had no 
easy path tosuccess; capital was unintelligent and labour grossly 
incompetent and unskilful; but oe made nis way to fortune at 
last, one of the few inventors who have reaped ag well as sown, 
Dr. Jacks tells his story in a clear and interesting fashion, 


The Jewish and Mukammadan Calendars. By the Rev. Sherrard 
Beaumont Burnaby. (G. Bell and Sons. 21s. net.)—Mr. Burnaby 
devotes about two-thirds of his book to an elaborate description 
of the Jewish Calendar from the earliest times. From this he 
passes to the Muhammadan Calendar, and he completes his 
subject by a third part, in which he gives an account of the 
Julian and Gregorian Calendars. The early reckoning of the 
Jewish year was of the most primitive kind. The first act of the 
year was the offering of a sheaf of ripe barley. This was to be 
done on the sixteenth day of Nisan. If no barley was ripe at 
that time, it was taken to prove that the reckoning was too early, 
and a month was intercalated. Little change was made in the 
system till the time of the Dispersion. After this astronomical 
calculations were brought into use. It did not assume its present 
character till far on in the present era. The Muhammadan 
Calendar is still, we may say, barbarous, It is purely lunar, 
and consequently every feast migrates, so to speak, through 
the whole of the year. Ramadin thus moves, and is naturally 
far more burdensome in the long days than in theshort. Mr, 
Burnaby’s collection of facts has been carefully put together. 


Tennyson. By Morton Luce. (J. M. Dent and Co. 1s, 6d. 
net.)—This is one of the series of “Temple Primers.” To a 
certain extent it reproduces critical views already set forth in 
Mr. Luce’s “ Handbook to Tennyson.’ The volume now before 
us is more compact, and reasonably entitled to a separate 
existence. Mr. Luce is commonly so intelligent in his apprecia- 
tion of the poet that we are not a little surprised at his comments 
on “ Maud.” “ He exchanges the dignified and discreet comments 
of a judge for the contentious declamation of an advocate.” 
(p. 10.) ‘*He makes war the moving-spring of honour and 
patriotism, and a healing for the wounds of love, while peace has 
become as sordid as commerce.” Surely the writer of these 
sentences has forgotten the dramatic character of the poem, 
Imagine the result if Robert Browning were to be held 
responsible for the utterances of the strange medley of per- 
sonages through whose mouths it pleases him to speak ! 
Tennyson took pains to show that it was not himself, but another 
—one whose inheritance of life was tainted with the morbid— 
who was speaking in “ Maud,” and he resented the way in which 
this intention was ignored; yet here is his latest commentator— 
one with nothing of the Zoilus about him—forgettingit. For the 
most part Mr. Luce is a sound and a judicious critic; but he 
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sometimes writes a little carelessly. How can it be said that we 
may “trace” to Shelley the “vigour of imagination” which 
Tennyson shows in “Timbuctoo”? This is a gift which no man 
can owe to another. 





The Porter of Bagdad, and other Fantasies. By Archibald Mac- 
mechan. (G. N. Morang and Co., Toronto. 4s.)—We mean no 
sort of patronage when we say that these word pictures are 
chiefly notable for their place of origin. Verse comes first in a 
nation’s literature, and wo have had some good Canadian verse; 
then comes poetical prose, marking a certain stage of culture. 
Poets are born; but the writers of poetical prose are made. 
There is some very good work in these little studies of Nature 
and the heart. Mr. Macmechan paints for us foregrounds and 
landscapes, and sometimes human moods, showing now and again 
nct only a certain graphic power, but also insight. It is easy to 
have too much of this kind of thing. We hope that the writer 
will go to work of a more substantial kind, 

Surrey. By Walter Jerrold. (J.M. Dent and Co. 4s. 6d.)— 
This is a volume of “ Dent’s County Guides,” appearing under 
the general editorship of Mr. G. A. B. Dewar. Mr. Jerrold 
writes very evidently con amore, as all writers of such books 
should. The ideal plan would be to entrust each county to a 
native possessed by the belief that his own shire is the very best 
in the United Kingdom. The volume consists of three parts. 
In Part I. we have seven itineraries, the first of which is the 
“Guildford District” and the last the “Thames Valley,” giving 
the chief points of interest in landscape, historical association, 
buildings, &c. Part II. contains chapters on “ Natural History 
and Sport.” (“ Sport,” indeed! But where is golf?) Finally, 
in Part III. we have a very convenient gazetteer in which the 
information about various places is summarise d. Altogether 
this is a very serviceable volume. 
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Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRicTOR AND 
CoMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BAILLIE AND ComPAny, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auwch- 
land ; W.C. Ricsy, Adelaide; and rNewor AND GoTCH, Cupe Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








ARIS. —DAME FRANCAIS RECEVRAIT PENSION- 
* NATRES ; 180-200 francs par inois ; 7 france pay jour. Références plusieurs 


pasteur, on quartier,—Ad, Bime. LEQUES, 22 Rue Bréa, 











SUMMER SALE 


OF 
SURPLUS STOCKS, 
THIS DAY 

AND ian” lense DAYS, 
DRESSES AND 


rurnisuine. |QREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
O S§S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
W wv. 


“LIBERTY ” 
ARTISTIC 


FABRICS 


YOR 





& Geo. L A W. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
164 NEW OXFORD STREET, w.c. 


By Appointment to her late Majesty and the Royai Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of B: arbedienne of Paris, 


Illustrated Catalogues or saan Designs on marion. Estimates free. 








178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory BOYLE ST., W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY £#£IRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED ...... eoeeee+-£450,000,000. 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 


BRAGG’S VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, 


as recommended by the most eminent physicians and surgeons and used in 
their own families ior indigestion, diarrhea, fevers, kc. Powder in 2s., 4s., 6s. 
bottles. Biscuits in ls. 2s., 4s. tins. Lozenges in Is. 1d. tins. Tablets 
in ls. 14d. tins. Of all Chemists. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf; 
also in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair; bottles 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


R Ow LAX N D’S re) BD) @) N TO _ <n 
Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2/9. 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROSVLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


EYE-STRAIN! oly Neture' warning 























are frequently Nature’s warning that theeyes 
are being overstrained, being caused _by in- 
ov a = equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
= muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc- 
Wo R KE D tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. Joun Browniya, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
« Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.’ "—Myra’ 8 JOURNAL. 
Collars—Lapies’ STL, sas ciaciaverscussscnedseneaca 3/6 per dozen. 
£8 Ra E A | GENTS IOI... cssciccscesssssese 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per dozen. 
FFS.,, © cloth, with 4fold Linea 
co i LA ie f Cc U S, Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 
Samples and Price Lists, also o, to measure, 
ae epee ann SHIRTS. (225° 
N.B.—OLD SUIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


equality of the muscular effort (as in Un- 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
EYES! 
a 
Consultations free of charge. 
Shirts—Fine quality Long 
Handkerchie/s and Linens, post-free. 2/- extra). 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 





The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 








PO ge age epg HOUSE SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, GRAHAM ROAD, TO OPEN SEPTEMBER, 1901. Special 
and French. Principal: Miss ICE 


uitention to Literature. History, 
Assistant Mistress for 11 years at 


FARMER, Newnham College, Cainbridge ; 
the Oxford High School. 
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Renovations — of Houses. 
Renovations — of Decorations. 
Renovations — of Furniture. 
ESTIMATES FREE. SEE 
HAMPTONS NEW BOOKLET. 
1901 WALL PAPERS AND 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
PALL MALL EAST, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 








ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—Five Miliions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James I'letcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, E 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. 2 ; Lieut.-Colonel F. Andersou Stebbing, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.U.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





sq. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issucd, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bouuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Deatl: Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








NGLISH LITERATURE—Miss EDITH TYLEE 
GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Examir ns. References: J. 
Churton Collins, Esq., M.A.; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Publie 
Examiner), and others.—For Terms, Syllabus of Courses, &c., address, 
12 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 


UTOR in the elements of Theoretical and Practical 
Botany, Horticulture, Entomology, and Agriculture. — Wanted, 
SITUATION as such in GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY for the autumn months. 
—First-class references given on application, by letter only, to “X,” 69 
Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


OH. MADCHENSCHULE OBERURSEL a. TAUNUS: 

—A lim. number of GIRLS RECEIVED as BOARDERS by the Head” 

Mistress. O. has a good bracing climate and is close to Homburg v.d. Héhe & 

Frankfort-on-Maine. Res. teachers. Caref. education in all branches, incl. 

household training if des. Moderate terms; Germ. & Engl.; references.—Prosp. 
on appl., Friulein WALTHER, Dr.Phil. 


L=22s GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 

















BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor, Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 


OUNG ENGLISHMAN DESIRES ENGAGEMENT, 

as PRIVATE TUTOR or COMPANION for summer holidays or. 

rmanently in the United Kingdom, or abroad; thorough knowledge of 

rench and German, and other modern school subjects; good references 
given.—Write, W. OSBORNE BRIGSTOCKE, 9 Avenue Malakoff, Paris. 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, 
HANTS.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN, Trin. Coll., Camb. (successor to Mr 
Theodore Cornish), assisted by two resident Oxford Graduates, takes a limited 
number of BOYS, between 8 and 14, preparing for the Public Schools. South- 
bourne stands on the high ground above the sea, about one mile from Christ- 
church, on the direct Bournemouth line. Dry, bracing, sunny climate; soil, 
sand and gravel. Main drainage. Sea-bathing. Cricket-field of tive acres, 
sanatorium, playroom, skating-rink. Terms include board and tuition, French, 
drilling, singing, drawing, carpentering, &c. Reduced terms to sons of officers. 
Experienced matron, 


({HILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 


Patroness—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The Chairman and Council ACKNOWLEDGE, with many thanks, the 
RECEIPT of the following DONATIONS :—Messrs, Denny, Mott, and Dixon, 
£105 ; Clothworkers’ Company, £50. 

31.730 London children sent into the country for a fortnight’s change of air 
in 1900. All but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday. 

Contributions paid early in the year are of special value, and will be gratefully 
received by the 

Hon. Treasurer, the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, K.C., M.P., 
10, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 














RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE. SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
Head-Master—Rey. O. D. INSKIP, M.A., LL.D. 


Inclusive Fees from £30 to £59 per annum, 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particuiars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


SWANSEA. 


SWANSEA INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


OROUGH OF 





APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 

The Governing Body appointed under the Swansea Intermediate and 
Technical Education Scheme, and the Committee appointed under the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, REQUIRE a HEAD-MASTEK to take charge 
of the Boys’ School, and also to act as Principal of the Municipal Technical 
College for Adults (Day and Evening Classes) established under the said Scheme 
and Act respectively. 

A minimum salary of £600 will be guaranteed, and a good house attached to 
the school provided free of all charges. 

Applications to be addressed to the “SECRETARY,” Grammar School, 
Swansea, and endorsed ‘* Head-Master,’”’ must be received not later than 
TUESDAY, August 6th. 

Further particular can be obtained from 

W. JAMES, 
Grammar School, Secretary to the Governing Body. 
Swansea, July 9th, 1901. 
[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH, 








PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Chair of Professor of 
English Language and Literature at the above College. 

Applications, together with testimonials, must be in the hands of the under. 
sigued (from whom further particulars may be obtained) not later than 


Saturday, September 7th, 1901. 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, 
July, 1901, Registrar. 


T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, CHURCH of ENGLAND 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees, £60 per annum. Private 
Chapel. Large Garden. 
Playing Field, Tennis Courts. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Moore, First Class Hist. Tripos, Camb. 
MICHAELMAS TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss 
RANDALL, Lady Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor. 


OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certificated English, French, and German gover- 
nesses, excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined 
with family life and comfort.—Principal, Miss WICKENDEN. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 
games, 


oY = 2 o O L Lb 2 G@ S&S, 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


O V E R © Ok L E @ G. 


EXHIBITIONS for SONS of OFFICERS and CLERGY without examination, 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS for September. Conditions from Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A, 


| Fe DON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 

MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER 
SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER lst. Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year 
for 3 years and £380 are offered in September. Special classes are arran for 
the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


RMY PUPILS and OTHERS.—FRENCH TUITION. 
—The Rev. T. N. Hart-Smith wishes strongly to recommend Monsieur 
M. MONTEMBAULT, B, és Lettres. Paris, of 43 Waddon Road, Croydon. 
ERLIN, W.— Friulein GERTRUD BEHRENDT, 
9 Kalekreuth Strasse, RECEIVES in her refined home a SMALL 
NUMBER of LADIES wishing to STUDY at the CONSERVATOIRE or to 
take other lessons in Berlin, and who are desirous of acquiring the German 
language. Excellent references.—Interview during July by appointment: 18 
Norfolk Mansions, Battersea Park, London, S.W. 


OUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, ISLEWORTH. 


REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER next, HEAD-MASTER for the above-named 
Secondary School. The Age of Candidates must not exceed 35. Salary £250, 
with Capitation Fee of £1 on each boy (other than free Scholars) after the first 
75. On books at present 120.—Application, giving particulars of degree, quali- 
fications, and experience, and enclosing names and addresses of references, and 
six copies of testimonials, to be sent, on or before July 25th, to the Warden, 
ARTHUR BURRELL, Esq., M.A., Borough Road College, Isleworth, 
Middlesex. 


RIVATE TUTORSHIP REQUIRED in AMERICAN 
FAMILY by English University Graduate; would travel; now with 
nobleman’s son; disengaged middle of August; French, German, Spanish, 
Classics, Mathematics ; excellent references.—Apply, G. C. WHEELER, care 
of R. J. Beevor, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


YOUNG GERMAN GENTLEMAN (24), WISHING 

to ACQUIRE ENGLISH, DESIRES to ENTER FAMILY of ENGLISH 
PROFESSOR, in London or neighbourhood, where other young men reside, 
and where he would receive every adva e for perfecting himself in language. 
—Apply, 8S. HALL, 3 Vanbrugh Park Road, Blackheath. 


OUNG GERMAN LADY, 31, good French and German, 
SEEKS SITUATION for HOLIDAYS or longer,—preferably com- 
panionship, or as governess to older girls, but would, if necessary. take children 
References on both sides.—Address, Friiulein BARDLNWERPER, care of 
H. E. G. Wylie, Esq., Blairlodge School, Polmont Station, N.B. 


ANTED, for a LADIES COLLEGE at Montreal, 
Canada, a first-class HOUSEKEEPER. Experience in similar position 
essential. Salar 80-£100 per annum, with rooms and board. — Write, 
giving full particulars and references, to ‘‘CANADA,” care of Willing’s, 
162 Piccadilly, W. 

QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Head-Mistress, 
kK) Miss M.I. GARDINER. References: Mrs. H. Sidgwick ; Miss H. Glad- 
stone; Arthur Sidewick, Esq. ; F, E. Kitchener, Esq. The AUTUMN TERM 






























































BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th, 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. , 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton Coliege. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Degree Course; Final Honours School, English Language 
and Literature, Class I. ‘ernis, Boarding House, £00; School House, £45 
a yenr. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(8) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, CO guineas # year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for gcueral information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary’s College, Paddington, W. 


Q MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
We Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Departinent. Hockey, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 

















AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARKETS, 
AY MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical 'Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statf_experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum, 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be uwarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
to the SECRETARY. The TERM BEGAN on MAY 7th. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal, Miss M. PUNNET'T, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year's professional traimng for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cainbridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Loudon University. Tne students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportumty is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics. and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Fuil particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 














RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
LA a ROARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Prine:puls, Miss BOYCOTT aud Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton Hizh School for Girls). 


AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England. —Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References: Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situationMdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—-82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
ADLEY . COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
tor COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 














ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 
: for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 


‘Der LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Musie, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
: Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
Ifigh School. Strong statf of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-field, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


K DENTHORPE MEADS, EASTBOURNE., 
_A SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 

Every educational advantage. Special physical training (the Rational 
System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming, &c.—Apply, Mrs. 
VODWELL-KINGSFORD. 

ING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th. 
boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, are eligible as others, 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


\ AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 
AS GIRLS. Number limited to about 20. Resident foreign teachers; 
visiting Professors. Large moderu louse on gravel soil; 15 acres of land ; pine 
and heather district. Riding, cycling, &c. School recommended by Miss 
Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford—Apply to Miss S, 

















‘TAMMERING completely and permanently cured by a 
KD) perfectly SELF-CUREDSYAMMERER. Old and young have been success- 
tully treated. Boy resideuts received; tuition given during treat ment —Address, 
EDW. GRIEKSON, 10 Beutiuck Street, Manchester Square, Luvdon, W., or 
Goldington Road, Bedford, 





Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress: | 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
) CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &¢, 


PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and_ GORDON, K.G. 
Com™MiTTrEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sth. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER.. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
eountry. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfuture 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TEKM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


= SOME AGRICULTURAL STATION, CARTMEL, 
A GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE. 


This STATION WILL BE OPENED in SEPTEMBER next for the RECEP. 
TION of SLUDENTS. New Chemical Laboratories with every modern im- 
provement, Model Dairy, Experimental Feeding House, Farm 2S) acres, 

Instruction given ii veral, theoretical, and practical Chemistry, Agricul. 
tural Analysis and Re ch, and practical Agriculture, &e, Spleudid climate, 
in perfect country. Terms moderate. 

For particulars and Prospectus, apply to the DIRECTORS of the Experi- 
mental tion, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 


VELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 
250, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 
increased the accommodation, names can be received for next ‘lerm.—Apply for 
information to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 


SCHOOL, ESSEX. 

I EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
4 Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, M01.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) . 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.T. 
aff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
nall and good class-roo: Preparation for Public Examinations, 































Resident St 
Stray. Large 
| ESWICK SCHOOL.—FOUNDATION SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS for BOYS and GIRLS of £35 per annum. Examination on 
July 19th, in London aud Manchester. Candidates must be over 10 and 
under 14. Full allowance for age.—Prospectus and full details, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER. = 


MNORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymuasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations. 


T IN OD 2 Bos bet oy OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence ia 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 


J ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD. SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchool forGirls. Extensive groundsin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound educaticu, with games, cycling, 

















x CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liirzp. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste | by a highly qualified staff, 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awardel by co nnetitioa. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
ericket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 
be WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and count 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application, PREP. FO 
EXAMINATIONS. 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE.—Chairman of Committee, Mr. W. Mather, M.P.; 
Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
M.A. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACH 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON.—The NEX 
SESSION will OPEN on SEPTEMBER 18th. A Model School and Kinder- 
garten and a Practising School are attached to the College. Prospectuses and 
all particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, at the Institute. 


| ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE. 




















Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors, 


[)CRCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Eificient statf. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 


studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swim iug.—UWead-Miscress, Miss KITCAT, 
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UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). 

The Teaching Staff includes :—Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., 
H. F. Heath, Ph.D., G. Garcia, R.A.M., W. Rippman, M. 1s G. Pradeau (Paris 
Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), A. Larpent, B.-és- Lettres, &e., &e. 

Resident Women Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
riding, swimming, bieycling. Large gymnasium and grounds of four acres.— 
Prospectus on application. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Mrs. HAMILTON begs to announce that she has TAKEN into PARTNER- 
SHIP her old pupils, Miss W. STEPHENS and Miss M. WORTERS, who 
have t been with her for fifteen Fears. 


FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL, near CRAWLEY, 
e SUSSEX. <-Country house one hour from town. Large gardens and 
laying. ficlds; 27 acres; gymnasium, riding, cycling, &. Preparation for 
Tniversities, &e., if desired. a from about £130 per annum. Principals: 
Miss HOSKYNS- ABRAHALL, Hon. Nat. Se. Oxford, &c.; Miss HAYLLAR, 
Classical Hon. Mods. Oxford, late ‘lutor Somerville College, Oxford. Entrance 
Scholarships (£60-£50) will be awarded in Jwly and September, 1901.—For par- 
ticulars apply to Miss HAYLLAR, 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance & Scholarships) 
and for the ROYAL NAVY. Strictly individual attenton. Premises specia ially 
puilt forschool work. Senior and Junior Houses ; private chapel; detached sane. 
torium. Cricket field ; fivescourts ; gymnasium ; carpenter'sshop. High ground; 
dry and bracing climate; sea- bathing. —Prospect us, &c., on application to the 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon. 


IT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
S LIMILED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Heat. Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAK 
Prospectus ov application to the HEAD- MISTRESS ¢ or SECRETARY. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
kL) BOYS, 28 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kinde sreecten and Transition 
Classes for children under 8 Cricket, drilling. Highest references from 
Parents and Head-Masters. 


OURNEMOUTH. —E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, BeciTvES PUPILS (from the age ’ of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Givil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, &c., apply-to WINTON GI GRANGE, ENYVETON ROAD. 


BDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built *.. ‘as School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Pubfic Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. . 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
\) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


BALion SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SEDBERGH— 
Principals: Miss SKEAT, Ph.D., and Miss AULD, M.Se. Sound educa- 
tion, physical and mental, in splendid climate. Training in social duties. 


i MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
al High Schoo], Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&éc. University Examination & Inspection. 


S$ KELLFIELD, RIPON.—WANTED in September, as 
S RESIDENT MISTRESS, a Gentlewoman, experienced, good disciplin- 
arian, member of Church of England. Essential subjects: Statics and 
lementary Latin and Botany. Time for private study.—Apply, Miss BOYCOTT 
and Miss TARVER. 


at ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L. L.A. Scheme, the University 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


fi i AMPSTEAD, N.W.—Lansdowne House, Lyndhurst Gdns 
BoarpinG Scuoor for Girts.—Thorough education ; every home comfort ; 
large detached house; cert. sanitation; elec. light ; high, healthy, bracing, near 
Heath; riding, swimming, hockey, tennis. Summer Term sometimes spent in | 
Switzerland.—Principals, The Misses SUMNER and Miss Biancu, B.A. (Lond.) 


NSTITUT ST. BERNARD, BRUSSELS (Established 

A.D. 1825)—Mr. E. R. HODSON, M.A., Trinity Hail, Cambridge, 
RECEIVES RESIDENT and NON- RESIDENT PUPILS for all Eng ‘lish 
Examinations. Tuition includes Bookkeeping and Shorthand.—43 Rue St. 
Bernard, Brussels. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
i BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tifeated High School Teachers, Foreign Tez ichers, Kindergarte n Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) 

—The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for 

this EXAMINATION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. Candidates entering for 

this course can register as Medical Students. —Full goog may be obtained 
on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, $ 


[HE MARIA GREY TRAININ in COLLEGE ror 
WOMEN TEACHER 
OFFERS a FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL OR AINING to LADIES who 
DESIRE to become TEACHERS iz Secondary Schools or in Kindergartens. 
For all particulars as to Qualitic ations for Entrance, Terms, Scholarships, 
Hall of Residence, &c., apply tothe Principal, 
Miss ALICE WOODS, 
At the College, Salusbury Road, Brondes bury, London, N.W. 
TOUNG LADY, Daughter r of Cler gyman (D.D.), DESIRES 
ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION, either in the United Kingdom or 
abroad. Accustomed to travel ; knows French and German, acquired abroad. 
00d references given and required. —*M. M.,” Dry bridge, Hereford. 






























































RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME 2_Boys, 
Giris? EneGutsu, Forriay ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St.. London. sends 
telavls information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
ates 


Mr. FRANK ADAMS, M.A., for 10 years at 

Wellingore Hall, near Lincoln, 
is MOVING in September to BRADLEY COURT, 
MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Boys of good character (aged J4-18) received from Public 
or Preparatory Schools, 

erther for Colonial and Agricultural Training 

or for a General Education, combined with 
manual work and outdoor life. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
ONDON, 
Built for a Scnool. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


OURNEMOUTH SCHOOL.—A First-class Modern 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, founded by the Bournemouth Town 

and Hants County Councils. Preparation given for Professional, Scientific, or 
Commercial Life. Magnificent new ouildings, furnished with every modern 
appliance. Head-Master, E. FENWICK, M.A., LL.D. (Camb.), B.Se. (Lond.). 


HREE VACANCIES in CATHEDRAL CHOIR, 
CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. The NEXT TRIAL of VOICES will 

be HELD on JULY 24th, at Christ Church.—Information may be obtained from 
Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head- Master. 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
osition received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
horough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
5 WOMEN TEACHERS, HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics. Ling’s Swedish System. There are 
osts open for te:chers trained at this College than can be filled, at good 
—Apply for Prospectus. 




















i{ ING’ S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 

grade School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Recent 
successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations. — D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HYL, N.W.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at’ Public 
Schools, including one this year at Rugby. House close to sea, with large play- 
ground attached.—For prospectus, references to parents, &c., apply to the 
Head- Master, R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


"1G W S.L.S $6866 


EXTRAORDINARY VACANCIES of ARNOLD HILLS and HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


Se aaueeae SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Cravey Street, Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Je SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selec tion of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.— 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros 
pectuses and Views of best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 380 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, Ils. 44.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Caunon Street, London. If detailed statement of requirements be 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge. 


rmyvyO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
- Triform, London.” Telep yhone No. 185+ ( Gerrard). 


EVERSIONS and LIFE IN TERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000, 


ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FURDS iaaeniaaatee 



































£40,000,000. 





£ 6s GENEV A na LUCERNE ‘TOU RS, £7 7s. 
re CHAMONIX and GRINDELWALD TOURS, via Dover and Calais. 


Extended tours to Zermatt, the Italian Lakes, the Engadine, the Tyrol, &c. 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE. 
| Illustrated Programme, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Loudon, N.W. 


£18 18s.—-CRUISE FJORDS and NORTH CAPE, JULY 27th. 





| £18 18s.—CRUISE NORTHERN CAPITALS of EUROPE, ST. PETERS- 


BURG, STOCKHOLM, and COPENHAGEN, AUGUST 17th. 
| £15 15s.—CRUISE LISSON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, NAPLES, 
and MARSEILLES, SEPTEMBER 14th. 


| ns -Y. “ ARGONAUT,” 3,254 tons, 4,000 horse-power, the most comfortable 
cruising yacht afloat, described in the Times leading article as a “‘ commodious 
steam yacht, fitted with every modern convenience and luxury.” Organised by 
Dr. LUNN & Mr. PEROWNE. Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 





Patroxs—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 





The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
“* Private.” 


COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, 
105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 
St. James’s, London. 


S * Soceceatetindiel CRUELTY TO CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT or in charge of Caretakers 
are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for the WANTS of their 
DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning them to a lingering death in empty 
houses, or to inevitable starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 

OHN COLAM, Secretary, 





R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
ee FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
(Founded by the late Mr. G. BR. JESSE in 1875.) 


The FRIENDS and SUBSCRIBERS of this SOCIETY are REQUESTED to 
NOTE the CHANGE of the SOCIETY’S ADDRESS from 62 Strand to 23 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


LADY WISHES to FIND a quiet, comfortable HOME, 
with family of good social position (ladies only preferred), where no 
others are received, in good house, at Clifton Downs, or vicinity of Christ 
Church, Clifton; with garden, good, airy bedroom, and —_ sitting-room 
required; terms £12 a month.—Address, by letter, ‘‘L. D.,” 69 Arlington 
Road, London, N.W. 











OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists, Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 


PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Encycloprdia 
Britannica, last edition, half-morocco, as new, £16 0s. 0d. Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List free.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 

OOKS for the CABINET and SEASON.—Kelmscott 
and Vale Press Publications, Alpine, Angling, Badminton Library, 
Beardsley, Bewick, Bookbindings, First Editions, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 
Leech, Fine Sporting, Oscar Wilde rarities, Tudor Classics. Many interesting 
items. 68-pp. Catalogue just out, post-free—FRANK HOLLINGS, 7 Great 
Turnstile, Holborn, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given.—‘‘ Poetry for 

Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ‘* Prince Dorus,” 1811; *‘ Mrs. Leicester's School,” 

1809; Browning’s “ Pomegranates,” 1841; “ Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “ Jorrocks’ 

Jaunts,’”’ 18388 or 1843; ‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols. ; 

“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857: “‘ Bible in Spain,” 3 vols. (lst Ed.) ; “ Wild Wales,” 
8 vols., 1862.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-tree, 1s. 1d. 














T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 








; LONDON CREMATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898, 


SHARE CAPITAL ws se £25,000. 





Divided into—10,000 5 per cent. Preference Shares of £1 each 
and 15,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


Issue of the 10,000 Preference Shares of £1 each. 





Directors. 
*Martin Ridley Smith, Esq., Chairman, Banker, 1 Lombard Street, E.C. 
*W. Robinson, Esq., Author, Gravetye Manor, Sussex. 
*J. C. Swinburne-Hanham, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 36 Goldhurst Terrace, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Herbert Thompson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 35 Wimpole Street, London, W. 
* Members of Council of the Cremation Society of England. 
BANEERS. 
Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smiths, 1 Lombard Street, E.C, 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. C. and S. Harrison and Co., 19 Bedford Row, W.C. 
AUDITOR. 
P. D. Leake, Esq., F.C.A.. 25 Abchurch Lane, E.C, 
3kO} Ss. 
Messrs. Rowe and Pitman, 117 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, 
SECRETARY (pro tem.) and OFFICES : 
Mr. G. A. Noble, 324 Regent Street, W. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company, which was incorporated on October 16th, 1900, was formed by 
members of the Cremation Society of England with the co-operation of the 
Council of that Society for the purpose of establishing a crematorium within a 
convenient driving distance of Central London. 

The Company has already acquired a freehold site situate just outside the 
boundary of the County of London, and about five miles distant from the 
Marble Arch. 

The present issue is to provide the funds to build the chapel, a crematorium 
superintendent’s house, and an instalinent of the scheme for the cloister. The 
shares are issued at par and will bear interest at 5 per cent. per annum; the 
amount payable on them will be called up from time to time as may be 
required to pay the contractor. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained of the Company's 
, solicitors, brokers, and at the offices of the Company. 





FROM MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST, 


THIRD ED1i:ION NOW READY. 
If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining this Book from the local Book. 
sellers, copies will be sent by the Publishers post-free for the published price, 


PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M.§, 
METHUEN. With 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 1s. 

Contents :—A Parallel—The Nation, 1895-1900—South Africa to 1896—Sonth 
Africa, 1896-1899—The Campaign—The Enemy—The Economic Future of South 
Africa—Lord Milner—Unrest, or Government without Consent—Peace, or 
Government witli Consent—The Conclusion of the Matter. 

“This little book is a noteworthy reinforcement to the cause of England and 
of justice in South Africa. Its quiet force, its constant = to the great 
principles of English history, its apt quotations from the great English 
writers of the eighteenth century, should decide many waverers and dissipate 
much prejudice.”—Manchester Guardian. —Daily News, June 5, 

“The ablest and most concise argument that we have yet seen.” 

“One of the ablest political pamphlets which have appeared within living 

memory. It is most ably and temperately written. Every assertion made in 
it is supported by evidence.”—Daily News, June 10. 

“‘Temperately and carefully written.”’— Westminster Gazette. 

"We wholly disagree...... but we are deeply impressed by its serious and 
patriotic purpose and by its studied moderation of tone. Mr. Methuen adopts 
throughout the extreme view of the opponents of the war, but his manner js 
very far from the ordinary Opposition railings.’’—Spectator. 

“Eminently a book that ought to persuade.”—Morning Leader, 

“ An extremely able book.” —Truth. —Investors’ Review, 

“ We trust it will find its way into every corner of the land.” 

“The most lucid and fair-minded statement which has ever been put before 
the British public......An epoch-making work.”—Echo, 

“Tt is difficult to praise this little book too highly.”—Speaker. 

‘Well written, and not in the least hysterical.”"—Lilerature. 


THE THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By Grorce Barrray, 


Author of ‘‘ The People of Clopton.” Crown 8&vo, 6s, 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. By Sana 
JEANNETTE DuNcAN (Mrs. Cotes), Author of “ A Voyage of Consolation.” 
Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 

In this delightful book Mrs. Cotes recounts her experiences and impres- 
sions of an Indian garden. It is a book similar in character to “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.” 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF CRICKET. By Capt. Pamir 


TREVOR (Dux). Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is good cricket agd good literature. I don't know when I have read any. 
thing which has interested and amused me more.”—Conan Dore. ‘‘ The most 
amusing book about cricket yet published.”—Rangitstnusi. ‘I took a holiday 
in it and enjoyedit immensely.”—J. M. Barris. ‘‘ Captain Trevor has succeeded 
in getting far more out of the subject than any other writer.’—C. B. Fry, 
“Excellent, and should be read by all cricketers.” —F. E. Lacey. 


REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By the Lapy 

JuLian of Norwich. Edited by G. H. Warrack. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 

A partially modernised version, from the MS. in the British Museum of a 

book which Dr. Dalgairns terms ‘‘ One of the most remarkable books of the 

Middle Ages.” Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lectures on Christian Mysticism calls 
it “‘ The beautiful but little known Revelations.” 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





Owing to the society’s operations the statutes made for the protection of 
animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive 
agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, leafiets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all of which are designed to teack the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its 
officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons 
guilty of offences. ‘Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures, 
which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no small degree it seeks to 
elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing 
the persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the 
society to prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary, or to all 
booksellers, for its monthly illustrated journals, the Animal World, price 2d., 
and the Band of Mercy, price 44. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, 
price ls. for non-members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other litera- 
ture published by the society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for 
copies of its monthly return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, 
which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them usefully. 
Address, No. 105 Jermyn Street. 

MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending June 20th, 
1901, as follows :— 

Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ...........csc000008 S41 
Travelling horses and cattle when lame....... . 

Beating horses, donkeys, cattle, lion, &c. .... 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkey 











Starving horses, cattle, &c., by withhoiding food 16 
Conveying horses and cattle improperly .......... 4 
CONGTRCOCRIDE COE 0s isiisss ccasnucencacasiacevecesss 4 
Wild birds’ offences during close season . 12 
Owners CauSing iN ADOVE ............ceceeeeeeeees . 199 
Infringing knackers’ sections Of the ACt ......secsccsersersesseses ee 

*744 


During 1901 up to last return ...rcscscrrrrsessersersersesBj 120 
Total: for PrOweit YORE: sass. sscicccssceseavascescccsurdooinecoved 3,869 

* Forty-five offenders were committed to pfison (full costs paid by the 
society), 699 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by 
the society). ‘The above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the 
police in cases not requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides 
day duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. 
Printed suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

Anonymous complaints of cruelty are not acted on. The names of correspon- 
dents are not given up when letters are marked ‘ Private.” 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. ‘The society is greatly in need of funds. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


r 








105 Jermyn Street, London. 

The above return is published (1) To inform the public of the nature and 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the society in England and 
Wales ; (2) to show the society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory 
law ; (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar 
offences ; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay infor- 
mation except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence. 





LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheflield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books,—Tins, 1s, 3d., 
2s, 3d., 4s, 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 
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MR. GISSING’S 
TWO REMARKABLE BOOKS. 


FRIEND Mr. Gissing is unable to write a book that is 
OUR not powerful, says the Athenzum...... His peculiar 
THE merits have rarely shown themselves to better advan- 


tage than in Our Friend the Charlatan. Thereis not 
CHARLATAN. . single weakly drawn or impossible character in the 
interesting. The Pall Mall says it displays 5 
= them eure. GISSING AY HIS Best, and the MR. CISSING S$ 
‘ou have finished it. The Guardian says it is very NEW NOVEL. 
clever; but, it continues, the book is never dull, 

than for superficial acquaintance; its fascination in- 

creases with more intimate knowledge, and it is 


ook, and none that is not 
Chronicle that you will hardly put it down till 
y THE says the Telegraph, is a book for friendship rather 


JAN SEA difficult to exaggerate its charm...... The Illustrations 
iON # in colour are very beautiful. The Acadeny considers 
it increases one’s respect for Mr, Gissing...... A 


pook of this quality, a frank revelation of a strong 


Se a ad tho Watuiaster age MIR. GISSING’S 
iin: he book ea emalso,boundiawhite, RAMBLE IN 
mith gilt top ot maller enesia black aad whee, 6s, SOUTH ITALY. 
ROAD TRAVELLING IN EUROPE. 
CONTINENTAL TWENTY THOUSAND MILES IN 
ROAD TRAVELLING CENTRAL AND WESTERN EUROPE, 
s 


By W. J. A. STAMER, Author of “The Gentleman Emigrant.” With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 











COMPLETION 
OF THE On MONDAY NEXT, JULY 15th, will be published 


AUTHENTIC Vols. XIX.XX., and XXL, the last three volumes of 
EDITION OF 


DICKENS. | 
a | illustrations by Charles Green, Harry Furniss, Maurice 
In 21 Vols., | 


square crown 8vo, | 
j | s sas vs ~ . > 
bound in green ! others, in addition to those by Phiz, Cruikshank, Walker, 
. ! 
ops, | : ‘ ’ a ce 
cloth, gilt & Des | Maclise, Seymour, Leech, Marcus Stone, Luke Fildes, &c, 
with decorative de- | 
signinthe Floren- ; 
ine style ack | - Fe p : ; 
~~ any Se back | type, on good paper, and the frontisp‘ece to cach is deli- 
and side. 
Send for twelve- 
page prospectus. 


| THE AUTHENTIC EDITION OF DICKENS’S WORKS 


This edition contains the extra storics and sketches 





which appeared in the Gadshill Edition, and also the new 


Greiffenhagen, F, H. Townsend, A. Jules Goodman, and 


The volumes are printe:l from new, clear, and legible 


cately printed in colours, 





London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


~ = = a = 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for ors saat ae 

weekly exchange of books at the houses _N.B.— Two oF Three Friends may 

, ers) from T'WO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 










per annuum, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRRET ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


IncorroraTED 1881. 
SANITARY SURVEYS AND REPORTS, LONDON AND COUNTRY, 
Cwier Surveror—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.I1.B.A., F.S.1L, &c. 
Descriptive Panpilet free on application, 
HENRY P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. | 


H. J. GLATSHER, 57 Wicmore Street, W., begs to announce that his May 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
1S now ready, and will besent post-free on application. 





Post 8vo, str ngly bound, price 73. mie 
(CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by 1 Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





THURSDAY NEXT. 

SURREY HILLS.—A choice Freehold Residential and Sporting Estate, known 
as Dunley Hill, comprising an attractive Residence, with about 382 acres of 
undulating Park and Wood Land, about four miles from the village of 
Bookham, with a station on the L.and S.-W. Ry., and others at Effingham, 
Leatherhead, and Dorking, all of which are within easy reach. 

The House, which is approached by a carriage drive skirted by spacious Lawns, 
contains 11 principal Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 Bath Rooms, &c., 6 Servants’ 

3edrooms ; lofty Entrance Hall, Cloak Room, Lavatory, and Inner Hall, with 
principal Staircase. The suite of Reception Rooms comprises Morning 
Room, Conservatory, Drawing Room, Library or Billiard Room, Dining Room, 
Smoking Room, The Domestic Apartments are ample, and there is extensive 
dry cellarage, well -arranged Stabling, a fitted Engine House, extensive 
Kitchen Gardens. The Farm Buildings adjoin, and there are 8 convenient 
Cottages. The whole is in hand, and possession will be given on completion 
of the purchase. Messrs. 

JAREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, BREACH, 
- GALSWORTHY, and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 

TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C., on THURSDAY, the 18th July, 1901, at 

2 o'clock precisely (unless previo disposed of by private treaty), the above 

attractive FREEHOLD PROPERTY, in one lot, and if not so disposed of 

the Residence and some 30 acres will be offered separately. 
Particulars of Messrs. FLADGATE & CO., Solicitors, 2 Craig’s Court, 

Charing Cross, S.W.; and of Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & CO., 29 

Fleet Street, Temple Bar, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY’S WELL-KNOWN COLLEC- 
TIONS OF PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPIES, 


THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. Autotype Re- 
productions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this Collection, 
The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, Albert Moore, 
Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, &c. The Auto- 
types measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published at 21s. each. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION, HERTFORD HOUSE. Auto- 
type Copies of about 40 of the most interesting Pictures in these Galleries, 
The Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Boucher, 
Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, Decamps, Rembrandt, 
Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, &e. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART (TATE 
GALLERY). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing Re sentative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, 
and others, 






















A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 
s ® 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK, Recently Editor of the Daily News. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

LITERATURE.—* We must co utulate Mr. Cook most warmly on his 
achievement. Whatever else read about the diplomacy that preceded 
the war, his book must certainly be read. It will immensely increase a 
yeputation that already stood very high. No recent book on any political 

testion has been so good, and we are inclined to think that it marks out Mr. 
s the ables political journalist of theday. ‘The writing is of a masterly 
lucidity.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The fundamental issue could not be more tersely 
and juminously stated.” 

DAILY MAIL.—‘ Altogether an incisive, instructive boek, admirably 


written, and worthy of its author.” 
i. : a 















FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


TROOPER 8,003, 


By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A fascinating ervice in perhaps the 
esting body of troops that took part in the war.” 
DAILY MAITL.—**One of the very best war books from the private soldier's 
point of view.” 
PILOT.—“ From first page to last it is a ¢ 
DAILY EXPRESS.—‘* A most livels amusing reeord,”” 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—** This seems to us to be perhaps the best contri- 
bution to the literature of the war that has yet been written.” 


most inter- 


ord of 





rood book.” 






SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE WORK OF 
THE NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General 
Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CASTING OF NETS. By Ricuarp Bacor. 


Cloth, 6s. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Singularly interesting reading.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LADY OF 
LYNN. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ The Orange Girl,” &e. 
12 


With Illustrations by G. Dremarn- 


HAMMOND. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


A FORBIDDEN NAME: 
a Story of the Court of Catherine 
the Great. 

By FRED. WHISHAW. 


“A thoroughly competent piece of work.” 


—Manchester Guardian, 
THE MILLIONAIRE 


MYSTERY. 
By FERGUS HUME, 
Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 


* A, capital book, which no one will read without 
enjoying. ’—Scotsman. 


WILDERSMOOR. 
By C. L. ANTROBUS, 
Author of “Quality Corner.” 
EDITION. 


“‘ The book is so clever that it can hardly fail to 
be appreciated as it deserves.” —Morning Post. 


THIS TROUBLESOME 
WORLD. 
By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD 
HALIFAX, MD. 
SECOND EDITION. 


“Full of sparkling dialogue and stirring scenes,” 
—Lady, 


SECOND 





New Three-and-Sixpenny 
Books. 


THE HONOUR OF 
THE ARMY, 


and Other Stories. 

By EMILE ZOLA. 

with an Introduction, 
A. VIZETELLY. 


HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS WOMAN. 
By MAX O'RELL, 

THIRD EDITION. 


“ A delightfully amusing companion."—Puneh, 


CHAPENGA’S WHITE 
MAN. 


By A. WERNER. 


“ The story of this little brown imp is fascinat- 
ing.”—Worl 


TOLD BY THE 
TAFFRAIL. 
By SUNDOWNER. 


—Spectator. 


Edited, by ERNEST 


“‘ Undeniable cleverness.” 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 397. JULY, 1901. 8vo, 6s. 
1. DRAKE AND BIs SUCCESSORS, 
2. GREECE AND ASIA. 
3. Totstor: a Srupy. 
4, Temporary STaRs. 
5, Ture True Spirit oF THE NINFTEENTH CENTURY. 
6. NaT1Ionat PERSONALITY. 
7. THE SITUATION IN THE Far East. 
8 Tue NortH AMERICANS OF YESTERDAY. 
9, THE SPFCTACULAR ELEMENT IN DRAMA, 
0. SouTH AFRICA. 


i 





ON MONDAY NEXT. 
THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 63. JULY, 1901. Royal 8vo, 5s. 


1.—ARTICLES. 

Wituram Srupss, BisHor oF OXFORD. 
Maitland, LL.D. 

Tur MaxincG OF THE New Forest. By F. Baring. 

THE ForeIcn Pouicy OF ENGLAND UNDER WAI POLE. 
By Basil Williams. Part VI. 

EvrRorE AND THE OTTOMAN PowWER BEFORE THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By W. Miller. 

Massena’s Lines OF Marcu IN PORTUGAL, AND 
Frencu Routes tN NORTHERN Spatn. By T. J. 
Andrews. 

2.—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 

3.—REVIEWS OF EOOKS 

4.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Professor 


London: Lonemans, Gretn & Co. 








New Series. Price 4s. 
No. 39. MIND. JULY, 1901. 
A Quarterly Review of Prrehology 3 a. Philosophy. 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STO 
With the Co-operation of Dr. E.CAIRD, Tbrof, WARD, 
Prof. PRINGLE-PATTISON, Prof. E. B. TITCH- 
ENER, and other Members ofan Advisory Committee 
Contents:—l. Is Position In Time anp Space 
ABSOLUTE OR Rewative? Bertrand Russell.—2. 
THE NATURE OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE. S. H. Mellone.— 
3. Tur RELATION OF THE TWo PERIODS OF FICHTE’s 
Puitosorpuy. Ellen Bliss Talbot.—4. Some New 
OBSERVATIONS IN Support OF THOMAS YOUNG'S 
Turory OF LIGHT AND CoLour-VIsIoN (ITI. Concli- 
sion). W. McDougall.—s. Critica Notices : G. 
Rodier ; ApiororeAovs wept Wuxs—ARIs TOTE, TRAITE 
pp w’Amue. H. W. Blunt—G. E. Miller oly Pil- 
zecker ; EXPERIMENTELLE BEITRAGE ZUR LEHRE VOM 
Gepicutnxiss, W. McDougall—C. Lloyd Morgan ; 
AnImaL Beuaviour, J. L. McIntyre—Ernst Grosse ; 
KUNSTWISSENSCHAFTLICHE STUDIEN, B. Boz nquet— 
A. Lehmann; Dir KORPERLICHEN AEUSSERUD 
PSYcHISCHER ZusTANDE, W. H. R. Rivers—W. 
Hastie (Ed. ang Trans.) ; Kant's Cosmocony, B. 
Russell. —6. NEw Boos. —7. PHILOSOPHICAL 
PERIODICALS.—8. QUESTIONNAIRE ON HUMAN SENTI- 
MENT WITH REGARD TO A FUTURE LIFE. 
Vittiams & NorGatTeE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 7 Broad Street, Oxford, 
Edinburgh Agency : 20 South Frederick Street. 

















THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 











OUTSIDE sania TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Cen wineenaneaiene seenews £1010 0 
es 5 4 0 
oo wee 213 6 
Narrow Column ...c.ccccccses >10 0 
Half-Column .oc 0 ccccccceeesens 115 0 
Quarier-ColuMN ....-ececesees O17 6 

COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ....-scecceves £14 14 0 
TMG PAGS 45 a,c 0arssecewess 3-12 6: 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 











ey 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found em rd 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitiing it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pinis Delivered Carriags 

Paid to any Railway Slation, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is n0 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them ip 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 


We regret the ar ee — compels advance of 
- per doz 


JAMES SMITH AND CO,, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 





176 9/9 





R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 












\HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1887. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ..... .. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ......... . _ $25,000 
Reserve Liability of . 8,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colox Austra! epeeyey New Zealand, 

| ELE GRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to 
the Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES ure negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DE? OST’ T'S are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager, 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C 











H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard St “ at avd 67 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. stabhished 1782. 


Lowest Cur vane Rates. 
Liberal 9nd Promp% Settiements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Klecwie-Lighting Rules Supplied. 

I. B. MACDONALD, Secretary, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910 
repayable on demand. “9 / ° 





91°/ 
ae hi 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Ralf- Quart 7 ‘ 


Inciuding postage to any Yearly. 
partof the a King- yearly. terly. ; 
GOM .. ss ce _se oe Gt BS6:, ClGS..0e 

Including pecan to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. oe 06 oe. SMOO.. O98:6.5- O08 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC: 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 4 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 3 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


Strand) payable to“ John Baker.” 





369 | 


EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST 


BY THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD I. 
(1066-1272). By W. RK. W. Stepuens, B.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. II. of the New History of the English Church. 





“New Volume of Charges and Addresses by 
Bishop Westcott. 


LESSONS FROM WORK. 


Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PRO- 


PHETS. The Warburtonian Lectures for 1886-1890, By Professor A. F. 
KreEPaTRIcE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MYCENAEAN TREE AND 


PILLAR CULT AND ITS MEDITERRANEAN RELATIONS. With 

Illustrations from Recent Cretan Finds. By Artuur J. Evans, M.A., 

F.S.A. With a Coloured Plate and 70 Figures in Text. Imperial 8vo, 6s. net. 

MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME. 

SARTOR RESARTUS, and ON HEROES, HERO: 
WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE, 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 





—_—_—_— 











SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LETTERS 0F MATTHEW ARNOLD 


(1848-1888). Collected aud Arranged by GrorGe W. E. Russety. In 2 vols. 
Globe vo, 10s. [Eversley Series. 





SECOND IMPRESSION (in 3 Vols.) NOW READY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF PHILLIPS 
BROOKS. 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambrids ge. W ith Portr: vits and Illustrations, in 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 











paren Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D., Edin., 


Author of “Hugh Wynne,” &e. 
VOL. Iil. NOW READY. 


CYCLOPA: DIA OF HORTICULTURE 


By Professor L. H. Baitry. Assisted by WitueLM Mri~ier and many 
Expert Cultivators and Botanists. Illustrated with over 2,000 Original 
Engravings. In 4 vols. Imperial 8vo. Vol. I., A.-D., 21s. net. Vol. IL., 
Vol. III, N.-Q., 21s. net. 





F.-M., 21s. net. 





Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ELEKTRA OF SOPHOKLES. 


With Introduetion, Notes,and Appendices by M. A. Bayyrane, M.A., late 
Head-Master of Eastbourne College. [Classical Series. 


MACMILUAN and CO., Limited, London. 








MRS. DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 


OUTLOOK.—“ An admirable piece of work. Quite as strong in its 
way as ‘Deborah of Tod’s.’’’ 


FIRST IMPRESSION SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 


—‘*Every page of the book is worth reading; Catherine 
is a sweet creature in the truest sense.” 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TODS,” “ADAM GRIGSON,” &c 
Crown &vo, 6s. 

Punch.—* The reader of ‘ Deborah of Tod's’ expects much when he comes 
across a new novel by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. He will not be disappointed 
on taking up ‘Catherine of Calais.’......As Deborah being ‘of Tod's’ was a 
great success, so Catherine is ‘ of Cs alais.’” 

Spect ator.—*‘ Suffused with that charm of manner and gr acious kindliness 
which have always lent attractiveness to the work of this writer. 


WORLD. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKEUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Codes: Unicope and ABC, 





Booxmen, Lonpon. 


ELLIOT STOCKS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo, bound in cloth, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


S. GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM AND THE 


GILBERTINES. By Rose Grauam, Fellow of the Royal Historical 

Society (late of Somerville College, Oxford). 

The work is illustrated by views, plans, and drawings of the localities in 
which the Order dwelt, several of them being photographs of the Gilbertine 
eae ses which have survived to the present day. 

‘No pains have been spared in searching all available published materials 
pa even some of the manuscripts. As a consequence Miss Graham has col- 
lected materials illustrative not only of the Order with which she is dealing, 
but also the manners of the time. ”*—Daily Chronicle. 

“A valuable addition to ecclesiastical literature, for it contains a history of 
this, the only English monastic order, which is noticeable alike for its com- 
pleteness and for the careful ac curse y with which it has been compiled. It 
may be taken as an absolutely reliable work.”’—Bristol Daily Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE SIEGE IN PEKING. 


By S. M. Russert, MA., F.R.A.S., Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy in the Imperial College, Peking. 
* Tersely and graphically written.”—Iock. 
“The diary gives a very vivid idea of the anxieties of the besieged, and 
brings home to us the periis they went through.’’—Literary World. 
** 4 lucid and interestiug account of the siege.”—Leeds Mercury. 








NEW BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
““T.Y.” An Imperial) Yeoman at War. By 


“THE CORPORAL.” 
“The book is undoubtedly worth the attention of the public.” 
—Montgomery County Times. 
“The reader may derive considerable amusement and interest from a 
perusal of the Corporal's ‘ litero-military impressions.’”’ 
—LBorder Counties Advertiser. 


In crown &vo, cloth, 2s, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BOER WAR: 


Humours and Chivalry of the Campaign. By MacCartuy O’Moore, 
Author of “‘ Tips for Travellers; or, Wrinkles for the Road and Rail.” 
“Mr. O'Moore has gathered his stories from many quarters, tries to do 
justice all round, to foes as well as friends, and has made a very pleasant and 
cheery little —* on matters about which it is not easy to be very pleasant 
or cheery.’ —Spet 





NEW NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LADY WILMERDING OF MAISON ROUGE. 


A Tale of the Riviera. By J. Duncan Crate, M.A, D.D., Soci dou 
kelibrice. 

** Most entertaining and instructive.’”’—Ivish Times. 

“ Distinctly a book which should be read by all.”"—Rock. 


NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


PEGGY, A SCHOOLGIRL: or, The Sleeper 


Awakened. By 7? Srratroy, Author of ‘‘ Nan, the Circus Girl,” 
“‘The Rival Bands,” 
«*A hearty tone pe cs the book.” —Dundeo Advertiser. 
“The author writes crisply and sympathetically.”"—Shefield Independent, 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RUDOLPH SCHROLLE. A Tragedy in Blank 


Verse. By E. G. 

«* We are much impressed by this tragedy in blank verse, not only by reason 
of the remarkable story, compiled by the unkuown author from the plot of De 
Quincey’s tale of ‘ The Dice,’ as laid in Germany at the end of the seventeenth 
century, but because of the px ower and hy rit of poetry which tfasvi nate us as 
the narrative, with all its thrilling scenes, is unfolded to us.”"—Church Bells, 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


SILVER LININGS to the CLOUDS OF LIFE 


or, Crowns for Crosses. By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS, 
° There is a good deal of merit in these verses.’—Kock. 
“There is profound thought we ided to mellow words in ‘Silver Linings to the 
Clouds of Lite.’ "—British Mercury. 
‘This small volame is of high intellectual merit.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


In crown 8vo, olathe 3s. 6d, 


POEMS OF THE RACE. 


RUDLAND. 

“We are very glad to have Mr. Rudland’s Poems in a more permanent form 
than that in which they have hitherto been published. He isa graceful and 
cultured writer. It is gratifying in these ance to meet with a young g poet so 
unhackneyed in style, and we trust Mr. Rudland’s efforts will not lack wide and 
genuine appreciation.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


By Marston 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


IN THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE. By 


Ouive Verte, Author of ‘‘ A Sunset Idyll, and other Poems.’ 


“ This little volume is delightful; so poetically and yet so graphically are 
the scenes depicted that they are pleasing to the ear and understanding.’ 
—Cambridgeshire Chronicle, 


In crown 8vo, paper cover, €d, 


THE DEAD VICTORS: a Poem of the South 


Afric: n War, 1900. : 
“ Posse: ses much merit.” —Noltingham Daily Guardian. 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


‘¢ Fascinating, absorbing, unique.” 


GEORGE MOORE'S Great Novel 


SISTER TERESA 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED 
In Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 


6s. 


FIRST REVIEW. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says ;— 
*““A piece of sincere, strenuous original art; 
the work of a mind unfeignedly devoted to a 
high ideal of truth and beauty.” 





A Fascinating Novel by a New Writer. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE 


By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


Westminster Review.—‘‘ A splendid story.” ‘Fascinating book.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* A powerful novel......Holds the reader's attention to the 
end.” Spectator.—*‘ Vivid and realistic,” 

Academy.— Wants nothing of human interest.” 

Edinburgh Evening News, — ‘Far surpasses in fascinating interest any 
ordinary novel.” Scotsman.—‘‘ Exciting.” 

To-day.— Absorbing.” Glasgow Herald.‘ A remarkable romance.” 

Manchester Courier.—‘‘ As enthralling as one of the romances of Mr. Anthony 
Hope or Mr. Stanley Weyman.” People.—‘‘ A clever story.” 

Christian World.—‘* Absorbing...... There is fascination in double measure.” 

Dundee Advertiser.— Highly impressive...... Curiously attractive.” 





A SIXPENNY EDITION. 


EVELYN INNES. By Gzorce Moors. 
A New Edition, entirely Rewritten. 
EVELYN INNES. By Georce Moone. 


A New Edition, entirely Rewritten. 


RENAISSANCE TYPES. By Wut 


SamvEt LILxy, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Cloth gilt, 16s, 
Scotsman.—* Will be read with hearty interest by every reader into whose 
hands it falls.” 











Over 200,000 sold of this book. 


QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER AND 


MASON’S CORNER FOLKS. A Picture of New England Home Life. By 
Cuas. Friton Pingin. Cloth, 6s. 
This is a great American novel, which has been selling enormously in the 
States, and is now issued for the first time in this country, 








BERGEN WORTH. By Wattace Luoyp. 


Author of ‘‘ Houses of Glass,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
“*A sensational story of life in Chicago during the railway riots of 1894, deal- 
ing with the struggles of w village blacksmith to live the Christ-life. The 
story abounds in realistic scenes and events.” 











THE LIFE OF RICHARD COB- 
DEN. By Joun Mortey, Cheap Edition. (eformer’s Bookshelf.) 
2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. _ ; 
PAUL BOURGET’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE DISCIPLE. By the Author of 
**Outre Mer,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
“A great, strong, powerful book.”—Scotsman. 








SECOND LARGE EDITION READY ON MONDAY. 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. 


Discussions of Problems of Modern City Life in England. Cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Realities at Home. By C. F. G. Masterman, Fellow, Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge.—Temperance Reform. By Noel Buxton and Walter Hoare.—The 
Housing Problem. By F. W. Lawrence, Fellow, Trinity College, Cambridge.— 
The Children of the Town. By R. A. Bray.—The Distribution of Industry. 
By P. W. Wilson.—The Problem of Charity. By A. C. Pigon.—The Church of 
the People. By F. W. Head, Fellow, Emmanuel College, Cambridge.——The 
Past and the Future. By G. P. Trevelyan, Fellow, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
—Imperialism. By G. P. Gooch, Trinity College, Cambridge, 


THE BOOK OF THE CHEESE. 


Traits and Stories of ‘‘ Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese,” Fleet Street. Fourth 
Edition, fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls, 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


New Six-Shilling Novels and Stories. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DODO.” 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS, 
By E. F. BENSON. 


Spectator.—‘ Delightfully easy holiday reading......calculated to give a propor 
Christmas thrill on the hottest midsummer aiternoon.” 


THE INHERITORS. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFER, 
MRS. HENRY NORMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
LOVE AND HIS MASK, 


By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE 
(Mrs. Henry Norman). [Neat week, 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 
By MATILDE SERAO. 


The Spectator.—* A great novel with a most laudable purpose, the lesson 
of which should not be thrown away on English readers.” 


JACK RAYMOND. By E. L. Voynich, Author of 
“The Gadfly.” 

Mr. Ronert Hicuens, in the Westminster Gazette.—“ I put down ‘ Jack Ray. 
mond’ with a glow of admiration for the brave woman who dared to write i:, 
and I wish her success with her strong and noble book. She stands outa 
notable figure among novelists. She cares for truth and the breath of life,” 
THE HIDDEN MODEL. By Frances Harrod 

(Frances Forbes-Robertson). 

The Ovtlook.—‘‘ Intensely dramatic and moving. We have sensitive analysis 
of character, sentiment, colour, agreeable pathos.” 
SAWDUST. By Dorothea Gerard. 

The Atheneum.—‘ Once again Dorothea Gerard has shown considerable 
ability in the delineation of diverse characters, and, what is more, she gets her 
effects without any undue labouring of points.” 

FOREST FOLK. By James Prior. 

The Atheneum.—* An excellent performance, The people are such forestfolk as 
we are little likely to forget. The book reminds us of Mr. Hardy in its dramatic 
situations.” 

A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDPT. By Basil Marnan. 

The Atheneum.—* There are many characters and all well drawn. The scene. 
painting and accessories are vivid and powerful.” 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By Selma 
LAGERLOF, 


The Spectator.—* We are glad to welcome in this delightful volume evidence 
of the unabated vitality of that vein of fuutastic invention which ran purest 
in the tales of Andersen.” 


DOLLAR LIBRARY oF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price FOUR 
SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscription of 
12 volumes. The Latest Volume is :— 


LORDS OF THE NORTH. By Agnes C. Laut. 


SECOND THOUSAND WOW READY. 
CHINA AND THE ALLIES, 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Author of ‘‘In the Forbidden Land,” &c. 
Profusely Illustrated from Photographs and Drawings bythe Author, and Maps 
and Plans, 2 vols., 30s. net. 
Tur OvrtLoox :—‘‘ There is no pretence at word-painting, no attempt 
to moraiise ; itis a plain unvarnished tale, and for that reason all 
the more forcible.” 


THE COMING SETTLEMENT. 
THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA: 


ITS VALUE AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By W. BLELOCH. 


With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
Tar Contemporary Rrvirw:—‘*The most striking contribution t@ 
South African history which has recently been published.” 


MAIN CORRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 


Translated from the Danish of Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. In6 vols. 
The first volume of this important work is now ready, 6s. net:— 


THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


JULY, 1901. Price 2s, 6d. : 
POLYPHEMUS, By ALrrep AUSTIN. 
THE BURDEN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
WALrer BrSAnt. 
GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD.—XI. CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 
By H. E. CarpinaL Giprons, 
THE BETTING BOOK AT BROOKS'S. By G.S. Strzer. 
And other Articles, 








By the late Sir 





Mr. HEINEMANN'S CATALOGUE on APPLICATION, Any bound Book 
in this Catalogue will be scnton approval, on naming the nearest Dookseiler 
through whom it may be sent. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH AND 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW BOOK BY JOSEPH McCABE, Author of “Twelve Years in a Monastery.” 


PETER ABELARD. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


PETER ABELARD. 





«A singularly well-written, conscientious, and philosophic study...... There are few so 


intensely alive, so vividly human, so palpitating with the ordinary impulses of a complex 
human character.” —Daily Zelegraph. 


THE REVOLT AND THE ESCAPE. By Vituters 


pe LIsteE ADAM. Translated by TurrEsa Barcuay. Pott 4to, 3s. 64. net. : 
“Dramas are not commouly good to read, but these two are an exception.’’—Spectator. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


By the late Prof. L. PETIT DE JULLEVILLE, 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 
* 4 compact and singulariy impressive memoir.”—Pilot. 


PRINCES AND POISONERS: 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Translated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


“JJas much to tell us that is strange and arresting.”—Globe. ‘* Will amaze most people.”’—Morning Post. 
“A masterly performance.”’—Literature. ‘* An odd, clever, flamboyant book.”—Outlook, 














“A PICTURE OF OLD ENGLAND.” 


THE BANNER OF ST. GHORGE. A Picture of 


Old England. By M. Bramston. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ A capital romance.”—Manchester Guardian, é 
“May be confilently recouimended.”"—Daily Chronicle, 


CO’S LIST. 


THE POEMS OF CATULLUS. 
Edited by H. Macnacuten and A. B. Ramsay, 
Assistant- Masters at Eton College. *Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“*A useful and elegant edition.”—Times. 
“‘They understand their author, avd they know 
where to give help.”—Spectator. 


THE STORY OF CATULLUS. 
With Translations of Several of the Poems by 
H, MacnaGuTen, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Eton 
College. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“The literature of Catullus has been scarce o 
late, and this addition to it is welcome. The ver 
sions reach a high degree of excellence.”—Athenzum* 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 
Selected and Edited by H. L. Stepney. With 2 
Photogravures. 2 vols. Second Edition, feap. 
Svo, 5s. net. 

“The ‘ State Trials’ are the best of good reading. 

Not only has Mr. Stephen chosen with the utmost 

; aiseretion, but he has presented the trials of his 
choice in the best and easiest shape. Wherever you 
open Mr. Stephen’s fascinating volumes you are 
sure of entertainment.”—Spectator. 


SPINOZA: his Life and Philosophy. By 
Sir Freperick Poutiock, Bart. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 8s, net. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU and 
THE ORIGINS OF LITERARY COSMOPOLI- 
TANISM : a Study of the Literary Relations 
between France and England in the Eighteenth 
Century. By JosrrpH Texte. Translated into 
English by J. W. Mattuews. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

By CH. SEIGNOBOS AND CH. V. LANGLOIS, 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
OF HISTORY. By Cu. Seranonos and Cu. V. 
Lanetois. Authorised Translation by G. G. 
Berry. Preface by Professor York Power. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“'The very book for the serious student of 
history.” —Educational Times. 


WITTE’S ESSAYS ON DANTE. 
Translated by C. Manet Laurence, B.A. 
Edited by Puitre H, WicksTEED. M.A. Large 
crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

“‘Mr. Wicksteed and Miss Laurence are to be con- 
gratulated. The translations have been admirably 
done. Most useful book.”—Athenewm. 











IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS. 


SEE SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT DISEASES. , AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, THEORETI- 





By Georce Masses, F.L.S., Pri 


sipal Assistant, Roya! Herbarium, Kew. ‘AL AND PRACTICAL. By Jomn Percrvat, M.A., F.L:S., Professor of 


With 92 Iilustrations. Crown 8v0, 5s. net. Rotany at the Agricultural College, Wye. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so useful a manual of “Mr. Percival has met z 


» distinct want. All branches of the subject are very 


practical botanical knowledge. Full of sound science and helpful information.” | clearly treated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.” 


—Speake re 
“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject.” A GLOSSAR 


Literature. 


8vo, 6s, net. 


—Standard. 


Y OF BOTANIC TERMS. 


By Bensamin Daypon Jackson, Secretary of the Linnean Society. Crown 


A HAN DBOOK OF BRITISH RUBIL. By ‘*His dictionary may be pronounced an exhaustive and highly meritorious 


the Rev. W. Morir Rocers, F.L.S. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. performance.” —Notes and 


Queries. 





T Ho EB - A T L B R THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY 


OF ETON COLLEGE. By 


. nae r T v . : 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. A. AITKEN, ; LIONEL Cust, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. With numerous 





4 vols. small demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 30s. Sold in Sets only, 


Illustrations, pott 4to, 


os. net, 


“The notes are quite to the point. The introduction is good. The portraits | A HISTORY OF WIN-|A HISTORY OF RUGBY 


are excellently produced, Altogether the editor and publisher may be com- | CHESTER COLLEGE. 


plimented on having produced an edition which is likely to remain the standard | F. Leacu, M.A., F.S.A. Pott 4to, 


edition.”"—Literature. 6s. net. 


ByARTHUR| gcHOOL. By W. H. D. Rovsr, 


Pott 4to, 5s. net. 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN'S NEW BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy 8vo, 3 vols., 30s. net. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 
“This is a book we must be yrofoundly thankful for. The work will never be done again with e qual 
thoroughness and appreciation. A permanent addition to English philosophical literature ; one that will 
be not only quoted in the future, but read.”"—Literature. 


PROBLEMS. OF EVOLUTION. By F. W., 


Hraptey, Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. With 14 Ilusirations, demy 8vo, $s, net. 
“ A book of great interest. A clearness of exposition unfortunately not common.”—Notes and Queries. 
“A remarkable book. Most valuable and suggestive.”—Guardian. 








THE BOOK OF THE DAY. TWELFTH IMPRESSION. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


By ELINOR GLYN. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s, TWELFTH IMPRESSION. 


“Remarkably breezy, healthy-minded ingénue.”—Daily News. 
“Fascinativg, tantalising, lovable little being.”—Daily Chronicle, 





THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. | 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


2 vols, large crown 8vo. Second Impression. 12s, 


THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. ‘Translated Li 
Line in the terza rima of the O 
troduction and ? y Fr TRIC 
aseL.Foot, M.A. Second Edition. Revised, 
Corrected, and Further Annotated. Demy 8vo, 
12s, net, 






A translation whieh (1s a well-known Italian 
eritic asserts) more than any other r ls to the ear 
the original.’ —Church Quarterly Revie. 





Translation of an extract from the Review by 
Signor BroGNoutGo in the enrrent number of the 
Florence GIORNALE DANTESCO:—“T hasten to 
say that this work has in its general effect succeeded 
in becoming a momument svech that studious England 
could rai 10 worthier a one to the Divine Poet ; 
and one with res 1 to which we ought to feel par- 
ticularly satisiicd and grateful.”"—G, BrogxroniGo. 


















A HISTORY OF THE BARONET- 
AGE. By Francis W. Prxiey, F.S.A. Crown 
ito, 10s, 6d. net. LIMITED EDITION, on 
Hand-made Paper, £1 1s, net. 

 Schol 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO., LIMITED 


SOSSSHSSOSOSSSSH ESOS OOSOSHEHOVESOSSCVEOSD 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH'S New Volume of Poems. 


A READING OF LIFE, 


And other Poems. 
Buckram, 6s. net. 


THE EIGHTH DUKE OF BEAUFORT AND 
THE BADMINTON HUNT. 


By T. F. DALE, 
Illustrated 21s, 


“Every hunting man must possess himself of this volume, as it is the Alpha, 
one may call it, of fox- hunting record—written in a most pleasing style by a 
scholar and a gentlem an.”—Sporting Life. 

“Mr. Dale’s history of the Belvoir hunt will have prepared his readers for the 
interest and thoroughness of his present narrative.’’—Daily News, 


THROUGH SIBERIA. 


By J. STADLING. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 


AMERICA. 


By A. G. BRADLEY, Author of “ Wolfe.” 
Demy &vo, with Maps, lis. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE: 
THE BLACK REPUBLIC OF HAYTI. 


Mr. A. E. W. MASON’S 


NEW BOOK. 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY, 
And other Stories. 
By A. E. W. MASON, 
Crown &vo, 6s. 


Athenowm.— Mr. Mason's stories are excellent.” 


Speaker.—* Excellent stories excellently told.” 
Birmingham Post.—‘‘ They combine in a most happy fashion colour ard jp. 
telligence.” 


Daily Telegraph.— Must be read with attention lest some subtle touch, some 
point or effect be missed, and their chief beauties lost sight of.” 
Morning Post.—‘It is long since we came a more entertaining se+ of 


tales anes his tales are not mere frasn of novels, or novels hurr 1ediy 
our and atmosphere, ay] 








told. They are excellent in force, tiey lL 
they lay hold on the imagination.” 


ZACE’S Great Novel. 


“THE WHITE COTTAGE. 


“ Amazinely good.”—Literature, 


By ALICE BROWN. (Cs, 


KING’S END. 
MARR’D IN MAKING. BARONESS VON HUTTEYN, 


“A close, relentless study in che aracter, with scarce a superfluous line. The 





By HESKETH PRICHARD. 


Fully Nlustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. | 


By H. D. TRAILL, 12s. 


ART-ENAMELLING UPON METALS. 


With many Illustrations and 2 Coloured Plates. 
By H. H. CUNYNGHAME, F.R:S. 


Second Edition, Enlarged, 6s. net. 


THE USE OF THE HAND-CAMERA. 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


Fully Ilustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY. 


Being some Account of the Revolution of the Last Quarter of a 
Century. 


By H. H. TURNER, F.RS.. 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 
Crown Svo, fully Illustrated, 6s. net. 


EPHEMERA CRITICA. 
By J. CHURTON COLLINS. is. 6d. 


“There are not many points connectel with the well-being, the interests, 
and indepr sndence of literature more important than those. raised by Mr. 
Collius.’ ‘—Sir WALTER Besant, in the Author. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


By THOMAS DAVIDSON, 


Author of “ Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals,” ‘Rousseau and 
Education According to Nature,” &c. Crown $vo, 5s. net. 





CONSTABLE’S 

LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY. 
SIX SHILLINGS PER VOLUME, 
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